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IN THIS ISSUE 
COMMON PROBLEMS OF THE STATE COLLEGES 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


A symposium designed to establish a common denominator for the state 
colleges and secondary schools of California and to set up certain common 
responsibilities for articulation attached thereto. Authors of the articles 
included are Dr. Frank W. Thomas, Dr. Walter R. Hepner, and Forrest G. 
Murdock. 


AND ARMY SCHOOLS HAD THEIR TROUBLES TOO 


All school people will be interested in this brief article which shows that 
despite all the fine things they accomplished during the war army training 
programs had their weaknesses, just as do our regular civilian schools. 


TRAINING FOR FUTURE VOTERS 


An article by James N. Gardner, vice-principal at McClatchy High School, 
Sacramento, reporting the viewpoint of the CTA Committee on New Voter 
Preparation. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF GROUP COUNSELING 


An article by Jesse E. Rathbun, vice-principal of the Portola Junior High 
School, San Francisco, outlining the advantages and the uses of group 
counseling. 


CRITERIA FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF DEPART- 
MENTS OF VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 


An article by S. S. Sutherland, supervisor of Agricultural Teacher Training 
at the University of California and in the State Department of Education, 
directed at school administrators who are contemplating the opening or 
reopening of agriculture classes. 


FACTORS WHICH LEAD A STUDENT TO CHOOSE 
A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


In this article, Miss Betty G. Friedman of the Modesto High School analyzes 


certain social and economic factors associated with student choice of a for- 
eign language for study in high school. 
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re 
HERE are twenty-two short stories that click with high school 
youth: 
MaryO’Hara . . . . MY FRIEND FLICKA 
Albert Payson Terbune . ONE MINUTE LONGER 
Helen Dore Boylston. . THE STUFF OF DREAMS 
Rudyard Kipling . . . MOTI GUJ—MUTINEER 
Alphonse Daudet . . . THE LAST CLASS 
Washington Irving . . THE DEVIL AND TOM WALKER 
Wilkie Collins . . . . “BLOW UP WITH THE BRIG!” 
PearlS. Buck . . . . THE GOOD RIVER 
Edward Everett Hale . GENERAL WASHINGTON’S PIG 
Eric Jens Petersen . . WHO CALLED YOU HERE? 
Mary C. McCall, Jr. . . FRATERNITY 
Paul Gallico . . . . THE BOMBARDIER 
Frances Eisenberg. . . ROOF SITTER 
Frank R. Stockton . . THE WIDOW’S CRUISE 
O.Hemry . . . . « THE COP AND THE ANTHEM 
Francis Bret Harte . . PROSPER’S “OLD MOTHER” 
Henry Cuyler Bunner . THE TWO CHURCHES OF ’QUAWKET 
Margaret Weymouth. . SOUTH TOWARD HOME 
Harry Sylvester . . .« RETURN OF THE HERO 
Bertram B. Fowler . . SOME CAN’T TAKE IT 


JoSinclair . . . . . RED NECKTIE 
Mary Roberts Rinebart . ONE HOUR OF GLORY 


Through these fine stories pupils are led to understand and appreciate the 
technique of the short story, leading to ‘Activities’’ and ‘Opportunities for 
Creative Writing” of theirown. Excellent teaching aids, including vocabulary- 
building exercises, lend interest and value to a highly pleasing course. 


PAGES 384 . . . PRICE $1.60 
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THE LADDER OF HISTORY 


By Ciose and Burke 


The chronological story of man integrated with the topical study of basic themes in his 
development. 


OUR AIR-AGE WORLD 


By Packxarp, Overton and Woop 


A high-school study of world geography from the global point of view. 


THE RISE OF OUR FREE NATION 


By McGutre and Portwoop 


The authentic story of our nation’s growth told simply and colorfully in strongly defined 


movements. 


A HISTORY OF LATIN AMERICA for Schools 


By Inman and CasTANEDA 


A timely and attractive history of Latin America which ties up the history of Latin 
America with that of the United States throughout. 
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The “Journal” 
Gets a New Editor 


ITH the January issue of the 

JouRNAL, a new editor takes 
over the direction of the publications 
of the California Society of Secondary 
Education. Frank B. Lindsay, assist- 
ant superintendent of public instruction 
and chief of the Bureau of Secondary 
Education, State Department of Edu- 
cation, has been appointed to assume 
the editorial duties for the Society Jan- 
uary 1, 1946, when the resignation of 
the present editor takes effect. 


Because of his training and expe- 
rience in secondary education and be- 
cause through his work in the State 
Department he has closer contact with 
more California secondary schools than 
probably any other one person, Mr. 
Lindsay is an extremely fine choice for 
the editorial position. Through appoint- 
ing him the Society’s Board of Trustees 
offers assurance that the JouRNAL will 
continue to tell the story of secondary 
education in all the schools of the State. 
They emphasize that the status of the 
JouRNAL as an independent publication 
will in no wise be altered by the new 
arrangement. 


[? is a difficult thing for the retiring 

editor to leave the JouRNAL and the 
other activities of the Society, for he 
has had a hand in them for nearly ten 
years, first as managing editor and then 
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as editor. During these years, he has 
seen the Society pull out of a depression 
deficit of several thousand dollars and 
go on to build a comfortable reserve— 
a reserve which soon was to be needed 
when, during the war, members began 
to leave for the Service and increasing 
war-time costs forced the Society to 
operate its publications at a loss. 
These ten years have been ones of 
expansion. The California School Di- 
rectory has doubled in size, and the 
number of copies of the Directory sold 
last year was far greater than ever be- 
fore since its publication began. A 
group subscription plan, whereby 
teachers are able to group together to 
order in quantity and thus reduce the 
cost of the JourNAL, has served the 
dual purpose of enlarging the JouRNAL 
subscription list and of making the 
JouRNAL more widely available to the 
teachers of California that it strives to 
serve. During the last school year, the 
average monthly circulation of the 
JOURNAL was approximately 3,150 
copies, there being more institutional 
memberships and single copies sold than 
ever before in the history of the Society. 
During this period also was instituted 
the California Society of Secondary 
Education Monograph Series. 


EDITING the Society’s publications 

during these ten years has been a 
pleasure such as few people in educa- 
tion ever have, for one who becomes the 
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agent whereby the ideas and achieve- 
ments of teachers and administrators 
may be transmitted to and shared with 
the schools of California and the nation 
can feel that he himself has been able 
to contribute something truly worth- 
while to secondary education. 

The excellence of any publication and 
its influence can be measured only in 
terms of the quality of its contributors ; 
those who write the JouRNAL’S articles, 
the secondary teachers of California, 
are the ones who have made California’s 
schools among the best in the nation. 
No publication which contains their 
writings could fail to be an influence 
throughout the country; and to have 
had a part in the publication of the 
JouRNAL is an honor long to be 
treasured. 

Further than this, the editor of the 
Journat has the very great privilege of 
working personally with the real leaders 
of secondary education in California. 
The list of names of the members of 
the Society’s Board of Trustees and its 
Editorial Board reads like a Who's 
Who in Education. These are the men 
and women who have given unselfishly 
of their time and talents, who have at- 
tended meetings to assist in the planning 
and management of the Society’s publi- 
cations, who have contributed articles, 
who have solicited memberships, who 
have spread the name of the JouRNAL 
throughout the country, and many of 
whom, in the early days of the Society, 
gave their personal notes to guarantee 
its indebtedness and to insure its con- 
tinued existence. To have been able to 
serve them as editor and to have worked 
with them in the direction of the 
Society’s affairs is an experience which 
one will value all his life. 


HE California Society of Secondary 
Education is not a private organiza- 
tion in the true sense of the word, and 
its publications have never been proj- 
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ects controlled by one man or even by 
a few men. For to all intents and pur- 
poses the Society and its publications 
are the common property of all the 
secendary schools and of all the second- 
ary teachers of California. The 
JourNAL, the Directory, the Monograph 
Series—these have been produced by 
the principals who have interested their 
teachers in reading the JOURNAL and in 
writing for it, by the teachers who 
through the pages of the JouRNAL and 
the monographs have shared their ex- 
periences with others, by the men and 
women who with their memberships 
have supported the Society financially. 

To all of these persons, the retiring 
editor gives his thanks. He passes on 
to the new editor the pleasant task of 
editing the Society’s publications, with 
the assurance that the continued sup- 
port and backing of these people guar- 
antees a useful and brilliant future for 
the Society. — Epmarp H. Reprorp, 
editor. 





Schools Added to List 
Of Group Subscriptions 


PPEARING for the first time on 
the list of California secondary 
schools having group subscriptions to 
the CALIFORNIA JOURNAL OF SECOND- 
ARY EpucaTIoNn are the following insti- 
tutions: Alhambra Union High School, 
Lindsay Senior High School, Modesto 
Junior College, Ojai Valley School, 
Hemet Senior High School, Woodrow 
Wilson Junior High School ( Pasa- 
dena), and San Benito County High 
School and Junior College (Hollister). 
Under the group subscription plan, the 
teachers participating in these schools 
will receive a full year’s subscription for 


$1.00 each. 


Ojai Valley School is the first private 
school to participate in the group plan. 
Last year, fifty-four schools took ad- 
vantage of the group subscription plan. 





State Colleges 


T often happens that important de- 

velopments occur as concomitants of 
an undertaking in which these develop- 
ments were not anticipated. Many of 
the changes which have taken place in 
the state colleges during the past two 
decades have been of this kind, and an 
understanding of them can best be ac- 
quired by noting the circumstances 
under which they originated and the 
general conditions which favored their 
evolution. Many of these conditions 
still prevail and bear an important rela- 
tion to developments in the evolving 
programs of these colleges. 


1¥,' 7 HEN the state teachers colleges 
were established in 1921 as suc- 
cessors to the traditional normal schools, 


Distinctive Character of the 


q By FRANK W. THOMAS 


this state took the first steps toward 
developing a minimum four-year period 
of training as a requirement for teach- 
ing credentials at the elementary level. 

The new institutions found them- 
selves among a relatively small group 
of similar colleges throughout the na- 
tion, all wrestling with the problem as 
to how the added two years of educa- 
tion should be utilized to produce the 
best teachers. The choice was primarily 
between adding more of the same sort 
of professionalized methods and proce- 
dures which had constituted almost the 
whole of the normal school course and 
utilizing the opportunity to extend the 
basic general education, looking to a 
broader culture and understanding on 
the part of students. 








4q The recent action of the State Legislature, giving power to the State Board of 
Education to authorize one or more of the state colleges to establish a fifth year of 
study and to prepare for the General Secondary Credential, is a development that 
may affect secondary education in California in a significant way. Although the 
relationships between the state colleges and the secondary schools always have 
been consistently intimate, the evolving programs and philosophy of the state col- 
leges have not been as clearly understood by the secondary schools as might be 
desirable. Accordingly, this brief symposium in the “Journal” deals with those fea- 
tures of the state colleges which most closely relate them to our secondary schools 
and which no doubt will be reflected in their expanded programs leading te the 
General Secondary Credential. 

The presidents of the state colleges were invited to prepare this symposium after 
a particularly satisfactory Affiliations Committee discussion last spring in Berkeley 
of ways and means to better codrdination and more thorough codperation between 
state colleges and secondary schools. Dr. Frank W. Thomas has organized the sym- 
posium, which is entitled “Common Problems of the State Colleges and Secondary 
Schools.” 

Dr. Thomas, president of the Fresno State College, opens the symposium with a 
discussion of the distinctive character of the state colleges. Dr. Walter R. Hepner, 
president of San Diego State College, discusses the common denominator and com- 
mon tasks of California’s grassroot institutions, the high schools and state colleges. 
Forrest G. Murdock, former president of the California Association of Secondary 
School Principals, discusses the common interests and responsibilities of institutions 
at the two levels from the point of view of the high school principals. 
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The teachers colleges of California 
pioneered in choosing the latter course 
and, as pioneers, they found themselves 
free from tradition and preconceived 
requirements. One of the first policies 
adopted was that of attempting to de- 
velop a basic program of lower division 
studies, less specialized than had become 
characteristic of similar courses in the 
universities. This was based on the 
belief that the typical lower division 
program had consisted of unrelated 
specialized segments of learning de- 
signed primarily to lead to further spe- 
cialization rather than to an adequate 
familiarity with the essential areas of 
learning on which our society is based 
and with which well-informed persons 
should be acquainted. 

It is interesting to note that this point 
of view has now been adopted by the 
liberal arts colleges and that Harvard 
and Yale within recent months have 
announced their plan of generalized 
lower division courses which is to be 
made compulsory. 

One condition particularly favorable 
to experimentation by the state colleges 
along this line carried an advantage not 
possessed by the older and highly de- 
partmentalized institutions of higher 
learning. This was the fact that the 
faculties were still rather cohesive units, 
all concerned primarily with educating 
better teachers. 

It should be admitted, of course, that 
the tendency to imitate university prac- 
tices on the part of individual faculty 
members tended to neutralize this ad- 
vantage, but there was not the presence 
of entrenched departmental interests 
jealous of any intrusion into their dis- 
cussions of plans. 


A® the program of general education, 
preliminary to the professional 
training of teachers, gradually took 
form, it soon became apparent that 
many students not planning to teach 
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q Preliminary to a consideration of 
what the state colleges and the sec- 
ondary schools have in common is 
an understanding of the evolving pro- 
grams and philosophy of the state 
colleges, and this understanding Dr. 
Thomas attempts to furnish us in his 
article. With regard to his manuscript, 
he explains that he is limiting it 
“rather strictly to a description of the 
distinctive characteristics of the State 
colleges and how they got that way. 
Their practices and philosophy have, 
of course, an obvious importance to 
secondary education, particularly in 
view of the fact that their functions 
have been so recently extended.” 

Dr. Thomas is president of the 
Fresno State College, which position 
he has held since 1927. His first ex- 
perience in California began in 1911 
when he became principal of the 
Santa Monica High School. In 1917, 
he went to Fresno State as an in- 
structor. Prior to coming to California 
he had served in the Department of 
Education of the University of Illinois. 
During the five years beginning in 
1938, Dr. Thomas was a member of 
the National Commission on Teacher 
Education. He is the author of three 
education texts in the Riverside Edu- 
cation Series (Houghton Mifflin 
Company), his most recent being 
“Principles of Modern Education” 
(published in collaboration with A. R. 
Lang). He is a member of the Board 
of Trustees of the California Society 
of Secondary Education. The present 
symposium was prepared under his 
direction. 





found in these offerings the type of edu- 
cation which they sought. 

In spite of some disfavor shown by 
university departments toward the 
lower division pattern of studies pre- 
sented by transfer students, there was, 
on the whole, reasonable tolerance 
shown by university authorities who 
themselves were conscious of the in- 
adequacy for general education of the 














specialized courses offered in their own 
institutions, particularly in departments 
other than their own. For example, the 
introductory course in zoology intended 
to prepare for budding specialists in 
that field was hardly well designed for 
the person needing familiarity with 
basic biology but who would not carry 
such study into the upper division. 

One discovery not wholly antici- 
pated was that the more mature students 
with two years of sound general educa- 
tion did not need to have the remaining 
two years exclusively taken up with 
professional courses in education. Such 
courses along this line as seemed essen- 
tial could be set up on a more advanced 
level, and there was less need of minute 
concern with specialized methods which 
formerly were drawn out to great 
lengths. 

Almost half of the time in the upper 
division could be devoted to more 
thorough mastery of the general areas 
of subject-matter from which new cur- 
riculum materials could be drawn, such 
mastery promoting a sense of scholar- 
ship such as every teacher should 
possess. This provided a somewhat un- 
expected opportunity to carry the con- 
cept of general education into advanced 
levels, giving still further an under- 
standing of interrelationships in sub- 
ject-matter areas. 

The very great number of students 
who preferred to major in the fields thus 
available for vocational purposes other 
than teaching led to the developments 
which warranted the change of name in 
1935 to state colleges, with the corre- 
sponding approval of programs leading 
to the degree without inclusion of any 
requirement in the way of professional 
courses in education. 


DURING this period of experi- 
mental innovations in which there 
was little regard for the sanctity of 
traditional practices as such, an evalu- 
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ative scrutiny was turned on a number 
of practices. One of these was the tra- 
ditional pattern of requirements for 
admissions. 

Results soon convinced the authori- 
ties at the state colleges that a rigid 
pattern for admission shuts out many 
competent and promising students. 
They preferred to rely on the judgment 
of the high school principal as to the 
probable success of any one of his grad- 
uates, taking into account special talents. 
In short, the attitude was taken thai the 
high schools should be left free to meet 
their responsibilities to individual stu- 
dents in the best way they can and that 
the colleges thereafter should assume a 
corresponding responsibility for those 
that seem to merit a trial in college. 

This brought the high schools and 
state colleges closely together in the 
matter of counseling and exchange of 
information. Both were sensitive to 
regional needs and were desirous of 
serving more effectively the general 
communities tributary to them. 

In this respect the policy of adapting 
educational services to the varying in- 
terests and talents of the students 
brought the state colleges into close asso- 
ciation also with the junior colleges. In 
fact, early developments of this type 
received the hearty approval of the 
Suzzalo Survey Committee, which 
recommended that the various state col- 
leges serve as demonstration and ad- 
visory centers for the neighboring 
junior colleges. 


‘T= type of program which is soon 
to be developed in the state colleges 
for the preparation of general secondary 
teachers is very likely to reflect two of 
the features which have been mentioned. 
One of these is an emphasis on breadth 
of training fields, with a consequently 
wider adaptability of the teacher for the 
kind of programs usually assigned in 
high school and a more intimate ac- 
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quaintance with the modern procedures 
in counseling and adjustment to indi- 
vidual differences. 

The availability of teachers of this 
type will supplement in a very accept- 
able way the kind which comes from the 
more specialized departments of the 
universities. Both kinds are needed by 
high schools, and a staff composed of 
a properly balanced group of teachers 
with a rich background of general edu- 
cation to supplement those with ad- 
vanced specialization in certain fields 
will give the high school administrators 
an opportunity for greater flexibility in 
assignments. 


UT of these newer relationships 

there should come still closer un- 
derstanding and codperation between 
the high schools and state colleges. 
Their common sympathies for the less 
favored students economically and their 
common desire to serve more fully the 
broader regional needs should result in 
effective common planning and the op- 
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portunity to carry closely integrated 
procedures in counseling, curriculum 
adjustments, and personnel services 
through the entire range of high school 
and college education. 

It should be recognized that the state 
colleges are now entering the stage of 
development in which there is an in- 
creasing stability in the continuance of 
those innovations which have been 
found most satisfactory, with a conse- 
quent lessening of the areas of experi- 
mentation. Their practices and stand- 
ards resemble much more closely than 
formerly those of other higher institu- 
tions, but some of the state college lead- 
ers like to suggest that other institutions 
are just catching up with them. 

There is still evident, however, a suf- 
ficient willingness to try new practices 
in an attempt to improve the educational 
program in order that the secondary 
schools will find in them ready associ- 
ates in seeking new and better solution 
for the changing problems of postwar 
education. 


Enrollment at Cal Poly Now Entirely Civilian 


Instruction exclusively for civilian students is in the offing for the first time in 
three years at the California Polytechnic college. Closing of the Naval Academic 
Refresher Unit program on or about January 24 will mean that the college’s winter 
quarter, which begins December 10, will be the first term since January 1, 1943, 
when there are no naval aviation students on the campus. 

With the closing of the naval unit on January 24, Cal Poly’s war-time record 
will show that more than 3,500 aviation cadets were graduated from the Naval 
Flight Preparatory program and that more than 600 naval aviation trainees com- 
pleted the Naval Academic Refresher Unit program. There was no cessation of 
civilian instruction during the entire period, although the civilian student body 
dropped to less than fifty students at one time. 

The recent announcement by college officials that negotiations were being com- 
pleted with the Federal Housing authorities for the long-time lease of fifty trailers 
and portable houses to be set up on the campus is expected to answer an immediate 
need for housing for married veterans. Of the more than 100 veteran students now 
enrolled, about forty are married and a number of other married veterans are ex- 
pected to enroll for the winter quarter if the campus trailer community is ready for 
occupancy by that time. The closing of nearby Camp San Luis Obispo in the near 
future is expected to make many downtown apartments available for married 
veterans. 

Single students have no housing problem at Cal Poly since it is the only one 
of the six state colleges with on-campus dormitory units. At present, less than 
one-half of the on-campus housing facilities for 1,000 students are being used, and 
when the navy unit closes there will be additional space available for civilians. 




































ERTAINLY the main interest 

which the state colleges and the 
secondary schools have in common is 
that which applies to the education of 
the individual. 

What this fact means to the secondary 
school is that really there should be a 
different course of study for each boy 
or girl enrolled—each being protected, 
of course, by the fact that subject guides 
will be placed and that no matter what 
final course of study he follows he will 
take a number of required courses, such 
as history, English, and mathematics, 
which will give him the background of 
general education that he needs. 

What it means to the state colleges is 
that their programs must be adjusted 
to meet the needs of whatever students 
come to them—regardless of the pattern 
of their high school training. 

Freed from the traditions which have 
governed university matriculation and 
preparatory training therefor, the high 
schools and the state colleges together 
can, in truth, work for the welfare of 
the individual. 

Too often high school schedules have 
been arranged and curricula developed 
without sufficient respect for the needs 
of the individual. Courses of study— 
such as College Preparatory, Commer- 
cial, et cetera—have a value only if they 
serve as an aid to the development of 
the individual; they have no value in 
themselves. Very often a student is 


sure one particular field is to his choos- 
ing, but he soon finds that he must make 
a change. Then unless readjustment of 
his program is quick and unless there 
is no slowing down by the peculiar rules 
of a course of study, his individual in- 





Schools and Colleges Have 
Joint Interests 


q By FORREST G. MURDOCK 





4q When Dr. Frank W. Thomas planned 
this symposium on “Common Prob- 
lems of the State Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools,” he asked the presi- 
dent of the California Association of 
Secondary School Principals to write 
of the need for codperative action 
by institutions at the two levels. He 
wanted this article to be written from 
the point of view of the high schools, 
and he wanted it to point out to the 
colleges just how the high schools 
expect them to carry on where the 
secondary schools have left off with 
the training of the individual student. 

Mr. Murdock, who at the time he 
wrote the article was president of the 
principals’ group, has since become 
district superintendent of the Ingle- 
wood Union High School District and 
accordingly has felt it wise to resign 
from the presidency. Prior to going to 
Inglewood, he was principal of the 
San Jose High School. 





terests will be lost sight of in a misplaced 
conception of the intrinsic worth of a 
pattern of courses. 

The college is interested in securing 
that individual who will apply himself 
diligently to whatever task is before 
him. The college is interested also in 
securing those individuals who have 
promise of making progress in what- 
ever they do. The high school likewise 
is interested in excellence of perform- 
ance. 

The problem seems simple: the high 
schools train the individual in terms of 
his abilities and needs, preparing him to 
succeed in higher education not because 
his secondary work has followed a set 
pattern but because it has helped him 
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develop to the fullest of his capacities 

and taught him how to use his abilities 

to the best advantage ; the state colleges 

take him as he comes to them and build 

on what he has, attempting to further 

his growth instead of eliminating him 

from their classes because his back- 

ground has not been conventionalized. 


N making these commitments for the 

high schcols and state colleges we 
must not fail to remember that the in- 
dividuals enrolled will vary in the de- 
gree of their intelligence. At both levels, 
we have a responsibility for both the 
slow-thinking and the faster-thinking 
persons—often we are surprised to learn 
that the slower moving thinker has out- 
distanced the fast moving person. Too 
many times in the past, slow thinkers 
and fast thinkers have left school be- 
cause the curricula were rigid and, in 
suiting the average reasonably well, 
were not sufficiently variable to meet 
the needs of the exceptions. Becoming 
dissatisfied with the school’s offerings 
these individuals go out into the busi- 
ness world where they can force their 
own adjustments. 

It will be an indictment against the 
secondary schools and the colleges if we 
do not make adjustments so that indi- 
viduals may progress at their own speed 
and levels of attainment. 

The colleges have attempted to adjust 
their curricula in order that they might 
be of more assistance to the students 
who matriculate in their institutions ; 
however, they must give even more at- 
tention to this. They must be very care- 
ful not to set up academic standards 
which will be detrimental to some of 
their students. It is right to expect ex- 
cellence from all students—we will all 
agree to this principle—but this ex- 
cellence must be in proportion to the 
individual’s ability to achieve. 

As indicated above, the high school 
student is likely to change his view- 
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points and adjust his goals. The like- 
lihood of his doing this will continue, 
decreasingly, on into the college. The 
colleges should establish systems of 
counseling which will carry on the work 
begun at the high school level which will 
assist the college man or woman in the 
adjustments that always are necessary 
in this complex economic life of ours. 
The colleges have been expanding these 
services, and they must continue to 
assist each student in every way pos- 
sible. 

Too often higher institutions of learn- 
ing, and, too, high schools, lean heavily 
on preconceived notions of what aca- 
demic learning should be mastered. 
Academic standards always are guide- 
posts for learning, but let us be sure 
that we use them as such and not intro- 
duce and maintain them as hurdles 
which are quite insurmountable for 
many of our people. 

The state colleges are to be compli- 
mented on their breadth of view. They 
have been wise in their offerings and 
in their counseling. They should look 
carefully to the future with one thought 
in mind—how may we serve the young 
people who come clamoring at our door- 
step, remembering that these students 
want that kind of education which will 
fit them best for an active life? The 
state colleges have the responsibility to 
give them the right kind of direction. 
The high schools should take stock of 
their offerings and, while enforcing ex- 
cellence in all of the work, be sure that 
what they are giving the student will 
be of great benefit to him in the future, 
no matter whether it takes him directly 
into business or urges him to go farther 
into the college field. 

We have a great responsibility. We 
should work together very closely. The 
result then will be what we want it to 
be—a well-informed and happy citi- 
zenry which will continue to strive for 
a wiser and better commonwealth. 








Grassroot Institutions Face 


Common Tasks 


HE high schools and state colleges 

are grassroot institutions. They 
have grown out of the basic needs of 
the common people. Their potential 
contributions and support reside in this 
fact. 

The glory and promise of life in 
America is the freedom to dream about, 
to plan for and to make progress toward 
the satisfaction of personal needs and 
aspirations. The confident belief that 
life can be improved by taking intelli- 
gent thought is the catalytic agent that 
releases the individual’s creativeness, his 
hope, and his willingness to work, co- 
operate, and sacrifice for worthy and 
ennobling ends. 

The American parent envisions for 
his children better days and better ways. 
He sees his children as agents for the 
realization of a closer approximation to 
ideal goals, agents who because of wise 
planning, appropriate provisions, and 
intelligent guidance will be able to avoid 
the frustrations, imperfections, and fail- 
ures which he has experienced. It is 
this elemental drive to count in the 
world, to contribute to the constructive 
dynamics of the universe, that makes 
parents so poignantly eager for educa- 
tion for their children. The grassroots 
look on the high schools and state col- 
leges as the road to self-realization for 
their children and for the vicarious 
realization of some of their own per- 
sonal unmet dreams. 

The high schools and state colleges 
because of their grassroots position 
have special responsibilities, chief of 
which is the maintenance of an organ- 
ized and continuous effort to contribute 
significantly to the hopes and aspirations 


4 By WALTER R. HEPNER 


of parents. When a parent thinks of 
schools and schooling, he views his child 
at the center. When he evaluates learn- 
ing, what his own child has learned is 
both his approach and his measuring 
instrument, however restricted, sub- 
jective, or unreliable it may be. 

The parental viewpoint finds its insti- 
tutionalized expression in guidance pro- 
grams. In this area the individual 
student is the center of attention from 
which all the paraphernalia of education 
—environment, subject matter, activi- 
ties, techniques, et cetera—are envi- 
saged. Because the high schools and 
state colleges are physically and spirit- 
ually close to grassroots value and aspi- 
rations, it is their moral responsibility 
to attempt to enhance and realize those 
values and aspirations. Guidance is the 
common denominator, therefore, of 
these two types of primary social insti- 
tutions. 


Act ANCE of the guidance de- 
nominator commits these schools 
to a way of thinking about formal edu- 
cation that embodies grassroots objec- 
tives. We need to recognize with all its 
implications the heterogeneity of stu- 
dent populations in every phase of our 
programs. “Education For All Ameri- 
can Youth,” our current catch-phrase, 
gives point to this concept. 

This recognition of heterogeneity in- 
volves a study and knowledge of the 
student, concerning his nature and his 
individual and social needs, the ways 
he learns, and the effect of different 
types of experiences on the develop- 
ment of his abilities and powers. Ex- 
tensive and intelligent use of measur- 
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ing, evaluating, and research instru- 
ments is required. Sound guidance is 
based on specific knowledge of individ- 
ual students. 

And all our teaching supervisory and 
administrative materials, methods, and 
practices must be adapted intelligently 
to the total of our knowledge about each 
student and every student. This is grass- 
roots expectation. By sharing our 
knowledge of students and our experi- 
ences in applying this knowledge, we 
can better implement our programs at 
both levels and more effectively meet 
grassroots expectations. 

The guidance denominator of high 
school and state colleges does not over- 
stress academic adjustment. It connotes 
a healthy emphasis on student adjust- 
ment of all types — social, emotional, 
ethical, vocational, and health, as well 
as academic. An omnipresent question 
is: What are the adjustment needs of 
this student as a person, as a family 
member, as a bread winner, and as a 
citizen? Frontier thinkers are giving 
students’ varied adjustment needs a 
central place in their thinking. The high 
schools and state colleges are on the 
frontier trying together to put this 
thinking into effective operation. 

The idea of making formal education 
serve these varied adjustment needs is 
not new. It is probable that the most 
encrusted inhabitants of the Ivy Tower, 
accompanied unfortunately by a host of 
others who erroneously consider them- 
selves far removed from the Ivy Tower 
scent, always have been interested to 
some degree in student adjustment in 
areas other than scholastic. The ele- 
ment which distinguishes the Ivy Tower 
from the high schools and state colleges, 
however, is that former student adjust- 
ments other than scholastic are inci- 
dental values for which no special pro- 
visions are made, while to the latter 
these varied types of adjustments are 
coordinate in importance with scholastic 
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4 This third article in the symposium 
on articulation of the efforts of the 
state colleges and the secondary 
schools attempts to establish a com- 
mon denominator and to set up 
common tasks for what the author 
calls “California’s Grassroot Institu- 
tions,” the high schools and state col- 
leges. Theme of it, and of the sympo- 
sium itself, is the sentence from one 
of the final paragraphs, “Gone with 
the wind is the day when a teacher 
at one level can with professional im- 
punity look disdainfully down at the 
program of the lower level or obse- 
quiously up at the higher level.” An 
interesting point with regard to this 
article is its insistence on the impor- 
tance of the guidance function in the 
state colleges, a virtual answer to 
Forrest G. Murdock’s contention in the 
preceding article that the one thing 
which the high schools demand most 
of the state colleges is that they fur- 
nish counseling services so that their 
programs may be adapted to the 
needs of the individual student. 

Dr. Hepner is president of the San 
Diego State College and a member 
of the Board of Trustees of the Cali- 
fornia Society of Secondary Educa- 
tion. He has been a high school 
teacher, vice-principal and principal 
of a high school, principal of an eve- 
ning school, assistant superintendent 
and superintendent of a city, and 
chief of the Division of Secondary 
Education in the California State De- 
partment of Education. Immediately 
before going to the State Department 
he was superintendent of schools in 
San Diego and before that held a 
similar position in Fresno. He is the 
author of three social studies texts for 
the middle grades and is a member 
of the California Committee for the 
Study of Education. 








adjustment and require extensive pro- 
visions to guarantee their realization. 
The high schools and state colleges 
have the common task of developing 




















programs designed to effect desirable 
behavioral changes in students with 
reference to attitudes, appreciations, in- 
terests, and skills, as well as to guaran- 
tee the mastery and use of knowledge. 
The efficiency of their efforts will be 
determined by the effects of their pro- 
grams on the total personality of the 
student. The major focus is on the stu- 
dent’s actual growth as compared with 
his potential growth in self-realization, 
self-direction, and self-education. Rich 
and full living in all the relationships of 
life and the power to recognize and ad- 
just healthily and satisfyingly to the 
many and varied problems of living in 
a free society are the avowed over-all 
goals of the two types of grassroots 
educational institutions under consider- 
ation. 


To high schools and state colleges 
have many important common tasks 
ahead. But little reflection is required 
for us to become regretfully aware of 
the many gaps between our theory and 
our practices. One of our common 
major strengths lies in our frank recog- 
nition that these gaps exist. A second 
major strength is found in the friendli- 
ness, understanding, and demonstrated 
willingness and ability of these two in- 
stitutions to work together for the solu- 
tion of mutually recognized problems. 

Our principal common task resides in 
the two-pronged function of the state 
colleges as legally defined, namely, (1) 
the education and training of teachers 
for the public schools, and (2) liberal 
and vocational education for any and 
all other types of students which can 
be provided by the organization of cur- 
ricula from courses appropriate for the 
education and training of teachers. The 
great range of courses required for the 
general and cultural education of all 
teachers and for meeting the particular 
needs of the teachers in kindergarten, 
in the elementary school, and in the 
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various academic, vocational, technical, 
and specialized fields in the junior and 
senior high schools makes it possible for 
the state colleges to meet responsibility 
implied in their legal foundations to 
serve students of all types in accord- 
ance with their needs. 

But the teacher training function and 
the general and vocational training of 
students other than those planning to 
be teachers cannot be done by the state 
colleges in isolation. Both grassroots 
institutions are dealing with the same 
problem—the development of the whole 
personality of the student. Good articu- 
lation is requisite to the efficient ex- 
penditure of effort and money. Joint 
consideration of purposes and subject 
matter and the administration of both 
general and vocational education are 
needed if the education and growth of 
a student from the beginning of his 
schooling in high school and through 
college is to be truly a continuum. 

The fact that both programs in Cali- 
fornia rest basically on grassroots 
demands reflected in the common de- 
nominator of guidance, with its central 
focus on meeting the needs of the indi- 
vidual, gives us a good position from 
which to attack our common problems. 
Much improvement can come from co- 
operative consideration of the status, 
weaknesses, strengths, and needs of ad- 
ministrative, guidance, and curriculum 
practices of both institutions. 


A the present time conditions are 
favorable for extending our joint 
efforts along the following lines: 
First, we need to explore with 
thoroughness the educational resources 
and needs of our respective communi- 
ties and regions. Out of such explora- 
tion will come a more acute awareness 
of the environments in which young 
people are living most of the time while 
they are attending school and college, 
and in which they will be spending their 
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full time upon the completion of their 
schooling in the very near future. Out 
of this exploration should come also an 
increase in the number of practical ap- 
proaches to the teaching of basic sub- 
ject matter in the classrooms. 

Essential academic material thus will 
become more realistic to the student, 
and the potential contribution of sub- 
ject content to the adjustment needs 
of young people will be materially en- 
hanced. Tremendous resources lie ready 
to our hand at the doors of our high 
schools and state colleges. 

Second, we can do much to improve 
our evaluation techniques. Administra- 
tively it is not difficult for young people 
to transfer from the high schools to the 
state colleges of our state, for not too 
much value is attached to particular 
marks and particular subjects or sub- 
ject patterns as prerequisites to trans- 
fer. We are trying to see and meet the 
educational needs of the student. Much 
remains to be done, however, in the 
planning and integration of the pro- 
grams of general education at each level 
and in articulating them between the 
two levels. 


Progress depends on the use of newer 
and broader instruments and techniques 
of evaluation. We need more accuracy 
in the evaluation of the student—his 
past record, his needs, and his potentiali- 
ties. We need more effective means for 
appraising the curriculum and other 
phases of the school and college pro- 
grams. We need ways to judge more ac- 
curately every aspect of articulation be- 
tween the two levels of schooling. The 
Eight-Year Study of the Progressive 
Education Association has established 
some substantial and promising guide 
posts for us. The joint consideration of 
these various areas where improved 
evaluation techniques are needed would 
doubtless lead to a more faithful meet- 
ing of our institutional objectives and 
common responsibilities. 
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Third, conditions are favorable for a 
united effort to improve the program of 
teacher education. Recruitment is the 
first and most important step. If we can 
get the right young people in high school 
directed toward the teaching profession, 
and then if the colleges will select the 
best among these for training, the foun- 
dation will be laid for a strong teaching 
profession. The high schools and state 
colleges can accomplish much by work- 
ing together on the problem of the re- 
cruitment and selection of candidates 
for teacher training. 

A fertile field lies immediately before 
us, also, in the joint planning of the total 
program of teacher education in the 
state colleges, especially as we approach 
the responsibility for developing pro- 
grams leading to the issuance of the 
general secondary credential. Every 
comprehensive study thus far made 
reveals a tremendous gap between the 
preparation which high school teachers 
and administrators consider essential to 
their needs and the preparations they 
actually received in their teacher-train- 
ing institutions. Joint effort to meet the 
needs of secondary school teachers 
through programs of teacher training 
now being developed in the state colleges 
has more promise of effecting improve- 
ment in high school instructional pro- 
grams in this state than any single move- 
ment, condition, or event that has existed 
in many years. 

And fourth, the time is auspicious for 
a concerted program of interpretation of 
teaching, the teaching profession, and 
public schooling at all levels to the sup- 
porting public. The people need, and it 
is their right, to understand the objec- 
tives and the workings of the whole of 
education. It is the responsibility of each 
segment or level to interpret its program 
and also the objectives and programs of 
the lower and higher levels and their 
interrelationships. 

















Our schools and colleges are democ- 
racy’s learning laboratories in which the 
young citizen moves from one level to 
another. Understanding of the whole 
process is needed by parents and lay- 
men as they plan for the education of 
the community’s children. But great con- 
fusion exists concerning the objectives, 
provisions, and values of programs at 
every level. Unfortunately, this confu- 
sion is not confined to the layman. It 
extends to the professional educator. 
Perhaps it begins with him! It is the 
task of the high schools and state col- 
leges to come to more common under- 
standings and agreements and to work 
together to interpret the whole of the 
educational process from kindergarten 
through college to all the people. 


ONE with the wind is the day when 

a teacher at one level can with pro- 
fessional impunity look disdainfully 
down at the program of the lower level 
or obsequiously up at the higher level. 
Evaluation must be from a different but 
common vantage point. Each worker on 
each level must see his own field and see 
its interrelations in all directions, each 
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standing in his own right as an agent 
and interpreter of public education in a 
democracy. 

There is a triple-A priority challenge 
before every educator who works in 
these grassroots institutions. First, he 
must clarify his thinking about his aims 
and efforts and about the respective 
place of each institution and each per- 
son in the program. The second need is 
for us to solve the logistic problem of 
ways and means of determining and 
providing the materials, methods, tech- 
niques, organization, and procedures re- 
quired to accomplish what we think we 
are trying to do. And, finally, we need 
to apply the best distillation of our phi- 
losophy, experience, and research in ap- 
praising our activities—to find out how 
well we are actually doing the things we 
think we have been trying to do. 

Only by pooling our resources, co- 
operating in meeting our responsibili- 
ties, energetically and intelligently 
endeavoring jointly to meet this three- 
dimensional challenge can we hope to 
serve adequately the purposes of these 
grassroots institutions—the high schools 
and state colleges in California. 


A New Educational Program for Veterans at Placer College 


During World War II, Placer College has maintained a faculty at the DeWitt 
General (Army) Hospital. The Hospital closes December 31, 1945, and at that 
time the college will inaugurate a new program for veterans, war workers, and 
adults, utilizing the hospital faculty on the regular campus. Under this program, a 
veteran may enter at any time during the year, receive tests, counseling, and guid- 
ance, take any courses that fit his needs (from elementary school refresher courses 
to upper division college work), work as many hours per day or evening as his 
personal schedule permits, and receive credit for a high school diploma or junior 
college degree when he has met the necessary requirements. 

A housing bureau and an employment agency are set up to assist veterans. 
Placer’s program is constructed to accommodate the veteran who, because of his 
war experiences, is not desirous of returning to a regular high school to take a 
regular high school course. Full credit will be given for military service and 
courses taken while the veteran was in the Armed Forces. No charges, except the 
cost of books, are made. The program is fully accredited —H Arotp E. CHASTAIN, 


district superintendent, Placer Union High School and College, Auburn. 








Language ? 


S there a discernible relationship be- 

tween a student’s choice of a foreign 
language in high school and his social, 
economic, and educational background ? 
To what extent do students who elect 
foreign languages tend to come from 
the more privileged social and economic 
levels of our society? 

The data offered in answer to these 
and related questions were derived from 
a controlled questionnaire survey of the 
Palo Alto Senior High School (Palo 
Alto), the Sequoia High School ( Red- 
wood City), the Fremont Union High 
School (Sunnyvale), and the Mountain 
View High School (Mountain View). 
These schools were chosen because they 
are fairly representative of the different 
economic, social, and religious types of 
the South Bay Area. 

According to sociological data re- 
ported by Dewey Anderson and Percy 
E. Davidson, the South Bay Area 
(which includes Santa Clara County ) 
is as typical a cross-section of the Amer- 
ican people as any other section of the 
United States. For this reason, the 
generalizations drawn from the study 
might not be atypical of the country as 
a whole, even though they cannot be 
expected to apply to sections that are 
distinctly above or below the national 
norm in any respect—it is always im- 
possible to solve important educational 
problems by means of blanket authori- 
tarian prescriptions from outside 
agencies. 

The total enrollment of the four high 
schools in April, 1944, was 3,698 stu- 


1 Dewey Anderson and Percy E. Davidson, 
Ballots and the Democratic Class Struggle, 
Stanford University Press, Stanford Univer- 
sity, 1943; p. 357. 
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4 By BETTY G. FRIEDMAN 





q Because of her interest in bringing 
to print information which will enable 
foreign language teachers and ad- 
ministrators to build better courses of 
study for students of the foreign lan- 
guages, Miss Friedman carried on the 
study reported in this article. That 
courses of study and teaching ma- 
terials and methods may be adapted 
better to the needs and interests of 
the students enrolled she has at- 
tempted to arrive at a picture of the 
typical boy or girl studying a foreign 
language in a typical American com- 
munity. The data presented herewith 
have been taken from the writer's un- 
published master’s thesis, written in 
the Stanford School of Education in 
1945 and entitled “Social and Eco- 
nomic Factors Associated with Stu- 
dent Choice of a Foreign Language.” 

After previous teaching experience 
in Portland, Oregon, and student 
teaching in Palo Alto, Miss Friedman 
now is teaching English in the Mo- 
desto High School. 





dents. Of this total 10.7 per cent, or 
400 students, were enrolled in first-year 
language classes, distributed as follows: 
39 in French, 58 in German, 65 in Latin, 
and 238 in Spanish. 

The questionnaires were adminis- 
tered and the results tabulated for con- 
version into percentage ratios.? Since 
the principals and teachers stressed the 
seriousness of the survey, and since sig- 
natures were not required, the students 


2 Questiaqgnaire results represent the reac- 
tions of students at the end of the first year. 
There was no way of telling what the reactions 
might have been at the beginning, nor does the 
study include students who dropped language 
study during the year. 





























had every opportunity to answer the 
questions accurately and honestly. 

The data thus collected afford a fairly 
accurate picture of a typical first-year 
foreign-language student in the South 
Bay Area. 


T= typical first year student is as 
likely to be a boy as a girl. He prob- 
ably comes from a home where both 
parents are native-born and where no 
foreign language is spoken in the home 
to influence his choice of language at 
school. His parents probably have com- 
pleted their education through the high- 
school level and are now earning be- 
tween $1,250 and $2,000 annually—a 
fact which places the student’s family 
income in the minimum-comfort group. 
The extracurricular activities of this 
student are sports, music, and, possibly, 
dancing. Occasionally he may attend 
the legitimate stage or the opera. 


At school, this typical student is 
likely to choose mathematics as his 
“favorite” subject and foreign language 
as his “hardest.” He is most likely 
studying a language in order to fulfill 
college entrance requirements in an- 
ticipation of a college education. His 
linguistic objective within the field of 
language itself is primarily to learn to 
read and write. The chances are that 
this student will enter one of the pro- 
fessional fields. 

So much for the characteristics of the 
typical first-year student insofar as they 
are revealed by modal percentages in 
the tabulation. 


| the case of French, the typical stu- 
dent in the South Bay Area is more 
likely to be a girl than a boy. This stu- 
dent probably comes from a home where 
the parents are native-born and have 
completed their education through the 
secondary level, and where no foreign 
language is spoken sufficiently to in- 
fluence the choice of language at school. 
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The annual family income is most likely 
to fall into the minimum-comfort group 
rather than in the well-to-do bracket. 
The extracurricular activities of this 
student are most likely to be athletics 
and music, and she is likely to make an 
occasional visit to the opera and to the 
legitimate stage. 

It is probable also that this student’s 
favorite subject in school is French and 
that she chooses no one subject as being 
hardest. The typical student of French 
seems to be studying the language to 
fulfill college entrance requirements and 
to satisfy a personal interest in the 
French way of living. Her expectancy 
in studying French is a speaking knowl- 
edge of the language. This student 
anticipates college and a vocation in one 
of the professional fields. 


If the student of French is a boy, his 
home background probably is the same 
as that of the girl with one exception: 
the annual family income is more likely 
to fall into the moderate-comfort bracket 
rather than into the minimum-comfort 
group. The typical boy enrolled in 
French is likely to show little interest 
in extracurricular activities and seldom 
attends the opera or legitimate stage 
productions. There is a possibility that 
French is his favorite subject and that 
he is studying the language to satisfy 
a personal interest rather than to. ful- 
fill college entrance requirements. His 
expectancy in French, like that of the 
girl, is a speaking knowledge of the 
language. He hopes to enter a profes- 
sional field after completing a college 
education. 

The typical student of German is 
more likely to be a boy than a girl. The 
home background for either boy or girl, 
however, is similar. The parents are 
most likely to be native-born and to 
have completed their education as far 
as high school. They speak no foreign 
language in the home. There is a slight 
difference in the income level of the 
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typical boy as compared with the girl 
who studies German. The income of 
the boy’s family falls into the moderate- 
comfort group, while the income of the 
girl’s family falls into the minimum- 
comfort bracket. 

The boy’s favorite extracurricular 
activity probably is athletics. His ob- 
jective in studying the language is to 
fulfill college entrance requirements and 
to gain a reading knowledge of the lan- 
guage. The typical student of German 
intends to enroll in college and to enter 
a professional field when his college edu- 
cation is completed. 

In the case of Latin, the typical stu- 
dent is more likely to be a girl than a 
boy. In the South Bay Area this stu- 
dent often comes from a home where 
the annual family income falls into the 
minimum-comfort group, where the 
parents are native-born and have com- 
pleted their education through the sec- 
ondary level, and where no foreign 
language is spoken in the home to in- 
fluence the student’s choice of language 
at school. Her extracurricular activities 
usually are athletics and music, and she 
makes an occasional visit to the legiti- 
mate stage. 

No subject in school is likely to stand 
out as her favorite, but it is likely that 
she finds Latin the hardest. This stu- 
dent studies Latin to fulfill college en- 
trance requirements and hopes to 
acquire a reading knowledge of the sub- 
ject as the result of her study. A college 
education is anticipated by her, as is a 
vocation in one of the professional fields. 

The typical student of Spanish is as 
likely to be a boy as a girl. His or her 
parents probably are native-born and 
speak no foreign language in the home. 
The annual family income falls into the 
minimum-comfort bracket. This stu- 
dent probably participates in athletics 
and to a small degree in music. Rarely 
does this student attend the opera or the 
legitimate stage. 
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The typical boy student studies 
Spanish in order to complete college 
entrance requirements, while the girl is 
more inclined to satisfy a personal in- 
terest in the Latin-American way of 
life. The linguistic expectancy is a 
speaking knowledge of Spanish. The 
possibility that this student will not 
enroll in a college nor go into a profes- 
sional field is as great as the possibility 
of his entering a profession or continu- 
ing his schooling after graduation. 


HE data afforded by the survey pro- 

vide a foundation for the building of 
foreign-language curricula based on the 
interests and needs of the students. For 
example, the survey indicated that stu- 
dents of Latin or German of the South 
Bay Area hope to enter the field of 
science, medicine, or law. In building 
a course of study for these two lan- 
guages, therefore, teachers might well 
center their work around the scientific, 
the legal, and the medical contributions 
of Germany and of Rome to present-day 
civilization. 

A teacher of Latin might build a 
course of study contrasting the methods 
of medical and legal administration dur- 
ing the time of the Roman civilization 
to those of today. A study of the scien- 
tific, medical, and legal terms coming 
from both Latin and German would 
enrich the course of study for students 
who plan to enter the professions of 
medicine or law. Book companies could 
contribute much to modern education if 
they were to present textbooks for 
Latin classes using students’ life-career 
interests as the basic theme. 

The students of both Latin and Ger- 
man were interested in music, dancing, 
opera and the drama. All these interests 
suggest content material for reading 
units. The students of Latin had a keen 
interest in sports. Since athletics played 
a fairly important part in Roman life, a 

















course of study could be developed 
around the theme of sports. 

Again, the large majority of students 
enrolled in Latin or German stressed 
the desire for learning to read and to 
write the language. They did not ex- 
press a preference for learning to speak 
it. The data also indicated that Latin 
and German are considered the hardest 
subjects in the school curricula and are 
seldom chosen as the favorite. Teachers 
of Latin or German might find it profit- 
able to consider these facts in the light 
of the suggestions offered in the preced- 
ing paragraph. 

The students of French or Spanish 
were also interested in dancing, music, 
opera, and the drama. Both groups of 
students wanted, first, to learn to speak 
the language, and, secondly, to read and 
to write it. In building a course of study 
around one of these interests a teacher 
might have the students begin by listen- 
ing to sequentially developed topics that 
are related to them.* In preparing to 
speak on the subject, the student, him- 
self, would discover the need for reading 
and writing before he could perfect his 
speaking ability. 

A number of the students enrolled in 
Spanish reported they want the lan- 

8 For specific, practical illustrations of 
teaching procedures in typical public school 
situations, see the stenographic reports in W. 
V. Kaulfers’ Modern Languages for Modern 


Schools, The McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1942; p. 220-260 et passim. 
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guage for clerical purposes. This in- 
terest affords an opportunity to 
introduce commercial Spanish. A study 
of letter writing could capitalize both 
reading and writing in a functional 
setting. 

Several students of French were par- 
ticularly interested in mathematics. This 
interest suggests a way to present the 
French numerals. The numerals occa- 
sionally could be used in the solution 
of simple mathematical problems. 


Sb the light of the data collected from 

this survey, teachers might well con- 
sider the students enrolled in the foreign 
languages much as a doctor considers 
his patients. Teachers, like doctors, 
might diagnose the needs of their stu- 
dents and get away from using the text- 
book as a patent medicine for all cases. 
If educators consider the needs and in- 
terests of their students from this view- 
point, they will adjust the foreign 
language courses to the individual and 
not the individual to the course of study. 

By capitalizing on these interests and 
needs as a basis for the derivation and 
organization of learning programs, 
teachers of the languages can perform 
a vital function in preparing young 
people to take an active part in modern 
life. This, after all, is one of the central 
purposes of education. 


Committee on Teacher Education Is Organized 


The Committee on Teacher Education, the American Council on Education’s 
newly appointed group charged with the responsibility for further implementing 
the work and findings of the Commission on Teacher Education, plans to devote 
its major attention to assisting school systems, institutions, and organized agen- 
cies with problems involving the recruitment and education of teachers, bringing 
to bear upon those problems the experience of the Commission on Teacher Edu- 


cation and its professional staff. 


Several volumes reporting and analyzing the Commission’s experiences already 
are available, and additional publications are scheduled to appear this year. Those 
already published include Teachers for Our Times, Evaluation in Teacher Edu- 


cation, Teacher Education in Service, and The College and Teacher Education. 








VERY once in a while a class has 

an experience which brings ex- 
traordinary returns. It is an assignment 
or activity about which the students 
never tire of talking, and it gives the 
instructor immeasurable pleasure in 
retrospection. The author has had such 
an experience while teaching a course 
in governmental problems. 

The students in the class were dis- 
cussing a mock trial which they had 
held the previous day in one of the 
superior courts of Alameda County 
when one of them asked whether it 
would be possible for the class to see 
the state legislature function. As the 
legislature was not in session at the 
time, the instructor proposed that the 
various government classes be organ- 
ized into a legislative assembly and that 
a meeting be held in the assembly cham- 
bers of the state capitol building at 
Sacramento. 


The instantaneous enthusiasm was 
partially suppressed when the only seri- 
ous problem, transportation, was men- 
tioned, but one of the students volun- 
teered to investigate the matter. 

Several days later this enterprising 
student announced to the class that 
under certain circumstances the Office 
of Defense Transportation would re- 
lease transportation facilities. The same 
student had learned upon inquiry that 
the chief clerk of the state assembly 
could permit use of the assembly cham- 
bers by an organized group. The pro- 
posed trip was approved by the 
administration, and plans were made at 
once. All the classes in governmental 
problems were invited. Including stu- 
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q Since Mr. Diel hos started to teach 
history at the Technical High School, 
Oakland, he has been particulagly in- 
terested in utilizing student activities 
as a part of the classroom learning 
situation. He explains that the interest 
and enthusiasm displayed by the stu- 
dents in these activities have made 
him a firm believer in the value of 
conducting class activities in conjunc- 
tion with the regular class work. The 
particular activity described in the 
accompanying article took place in a 
Government Problems class which the 
writer was teaching at the summer 
session of University High School, 
Oakland—the Secondary Demonstra- 
tion School of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 

Mr. Diel has been a counselor at 
Technical High for six years. At vari- 
ous times he has taught mathematics, 
English, and physical education. For 
the last two years, he has been 
teacher in charge of Continuation 
School at Technical. 





dents and faculty members, there were 
sixty-eight who made the trip. 


| addition to the routine problems of 

the excursion, special class prepara- 
tion was necessary in order to assure the 
success of the activity. The students 
helped with most of the details, thus 
finding outlets for individual interests 
and ability. 

A script was prepared which provided 
for an Extraordinary Session of the 
State Legislature and contained the 
procedure to be followed in convening 
the assembly and in carrying on debate. 
Enough copies were mimeographed to 


























provide one for each person. The script 
was so written that except for those of 
the officers the speaking parts were left 
unassigned. This permitted individuals 
to select their speaking parts and made 
it possible for the speaker of the as- 
sembly to exercise his power of granting 
the floor. 

Three bills were selected ultimately 
for proposal, discussion, and possible 
passage. The gist of the bills was as 
follows: (1) black-marketing was to be 
made a felony, and state officials were 
to help Federal officials to enforce laws 
against black markets; (2) the poll tax 
should be repealed in all the states ; (3) 
the voting age should be reduced from 
21 years to 18 years. 


The governmental problems involved 
in these bills and associated with units 
of work already covered by the classes 
were the following: (1) relationships 
between Federal and state law-enforc- 
ing agencies; (2) states’ rights versus 
Federal control ; (3) extension of suf- 
frage. 


W HEN the group reached the cap- 
itol grounds at Sacramento, iden- 
tification cards and scripts were dis- 
tributed and last-minute instructions 
given. Two meetings of the assembly 
were held, one in the morning and one 
in the afternoon. This gave two groups 
of officers an opportunity to preside. 

Students who were not local resi- 
dents could choose to represent their 
own districts. Since the school draws 
students from the entire state, a number 
of students represented districts out of 
Oakland. The remaining student rep- 
resentatives made their selection ac- 
cording to party preference. 

The assembly chambers were in readi- 
ness for our arrival. The students found 
their places at the desks, and the session 
was called to order. The beginning was 
indeed auspicious. The girl who had 
asked to be the chaplain said a beautiful 
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prayer, which she concluded by asking 
for Divine Guidance in the making of 
sound laws. In the morning session the 
bill which was to make black-market 
operations a felony was up for debate. 
The officers and members of the as- 
sembly did well and displayed a quiet 
and sober interest. After they had voted 
on the bill, a recess was called. 


The afternoon session started 
promptly at the designated time and was 
filled with spirited activity and discus- 
sion. Four or five students would make 
an effort to gain the floor at the same 
time. Even the more timid ones ven- 
tured to take part. Arguments were 
presented enthusiastically and at times 
forcefully. Strangely enough, it was 
decided to leave the voting age at 21 
years. The bill referring to the poll tax 
could not be brought to a vote, though 
several attempts were made. 


When at last the time schedule de- 
manded it, adjournment was reluctantly 
voted. This did not mark the end of 
the students’ interest, however, for the 
following week there were periodic 
questions and discussions concerning 
the proceedings of the legislative ses- 
sions. 


ig is felt that the most important 

values of this activity were as fol- 
lows: (1) it was motivated by the stu- 
dents; (2) it provided an opportunity 
for individual interests and abilities to 
be expressed ; (3) it gave the students 
an opportunity to become familiar with 
the buildings and grounds of the state 
capital; (4) it made the legislature 
“come to life” for them; (5) it pro- 
vided a real experience in legislative 
procedures ; (6) it made it possible for 
the students to acquaint themselves with 
legislative problems; (7) it was an ex- 
perience to which each student con- 
tributed; (8) it taught the group the 
valuable lesson of codperation and re- 
spect for the opinions of others. 





Criteria for Establishing 
Agriculture Classes «:1s.s.sumeaan 


N California, from 1941 to 1944, 
more than forty high schools and 
junior colleges were compelled to dis- 
continue departments of vocational agri- 
culture. Many other schools, wishing to 
establish new departments, have found 
that such action must be postponed until 
after the war or until the time when 
teachers again will be available. It is to 
be expected, therefore, that many school 
administrative officials, in this immedi- 
ate postwar period, are confronted by 
the necessity of deciding whether or not 
to establish or reéstablish such depart- 
ments in their respective schools. Such 
decisions may have to be defended 
before taxpayers, parents, and other 
interested groups, and, in any event, 
should be as objective as possible and 
based on all available facts. 

In anticipation of this situation, a 
study has been made to determine the 
criteria which should be considered by a 
given school or community in deciding 
whether or not it should establish a de- 
partment of vocational agriculture. This 
investigation was recommended and in- 
itiated by the Subcommittee on Agricul- 
tural Teacher Training representi:.z the 
State Department of Education and the 
University of California. The members 
of the committee are Julian A. McPhee, 
state director of vocational education ; 
Dr. Frank N. Freeman, dean of the 
School of Education, University of 
California, and C. B. Hutchison, dean 
of the College of Agriculture, Univer- 
sity of California. 

There were three parts of this study: 
(1) an analysis of 192 unsuccessful de- 
partments of vocational agriculture in 
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q The criteria for establishment of 
departments of vocational agriculture 
set up in this article have been devel- 
oped through a study recently com- 
pleted by the author of the article. 
Mr. Sutherland writes, “From these 
criteria, an evaluating device has 
been developed for use by local 
school administrators in determining 
whether or not vocational agriculture 
departments should be established or 
reéstablished in their schools. Copies 
may be obtained from B. J. McMahon, 
chief, Bureau of Agricultural Educa- 
tion, California Polytechnic School, 
San Luis Obispo.” 

Mr. Sutherland is supervisor of 
teacher training in agriculture for the 
State Department's Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Education and for the Uni- 
versity of California. He is stationed 
at the University’s College of Agri- 
culture in Davis. Mr. Sutherland has 
held his present position since 1932. 
Previously he served for two years as 
professor and head of the Department 
of Agricultural Education at Montana 
State College, for two years as in- 
structor at Iowa State College, and 
for four years as a teacher of voca- 
tional agriculture. He is the author of 
two books in his field. 





California and in fourteen other states, 
to determine the major reasons why de- 
partments fail; (2) a detailed study of 
a number of successful agriculture de- 
partments in California ; and (3) sever- 
ance interviews through personal letters 
with some twenty-five successful teach- 
ers of vocational agriculture who re- 
signed their positions to enter other 
fields of work. 
































j formulating the criteria for estab- 

lishing departments of vocational 
agriculture, the subcommittee’s first step 
was to determine the conditions and 
situations which predicate failure. This 
phase of the study was quite significant, 
since the isolating of these “failure 
factors” provided a basis for determin- 
ing the success factors. 


The major causes of the lack of suc- 
cess of vocational agriculture depart- 
ments, as indicated by this study, were 
as follows: 

1. Too small an enrollment in high school 
classes of vocational agriculture. 

2. Poor teachers and poor teaching. 

3. Inadequate guidance and faulty selection 
of pupils enrolled in vocational agriculture 
classes. 

4. Lack of opportunity for graduates to be- 
come established in farming. 

5. Department located in a poor farming 
area. 

6. Misunderstandings and lack of codpera- 
tion between teachers of vocational agriculture 
and principals. 

7. Educational objectives of the school not 
vocational. 

8. Salary too low to attract and hold com- 
petent teachers. 

9. Community an undesirable place in which 
to live—teachers will not stay. 

10. Class schedules unsatisfactory for voca- 
tional agriculture classes. 

With a few exceptions, the major 
causes of failure of departments in Cali- 
fornia were essentially the same as those 
in the other fourteen states included in 
this study. Some of the differences, how- 
ever, were significant. Two factors 
which were relatively important in the 
other fourteen states were evidently not 
important in California. These were “in- 
adequate rooms and equipment” and 
“teachers being assigned other classes 
and duties which interfered with the 
work in their departments.” 

Similarly, however, it was found that 
there were certain causes of failure in 
the Western states which were not im- 
portant in the Mid-Western and South- 
ern states. These were (1) inadequate 
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guidance and faulty selection of pupils, 
(2) lack of opportunity for placement 
of graduates in farming, and (3) sched- 
ules unfavorable to vocational agricul- 
ture classes. 


N the basis of the findings of this 

study, eleven criteria for the estab- 
lishment of departments of vocational 
agriculture have been developed. Stated 
positively, vocational agriculture de- 
partments should be established and 
should have reasonable success in 
schools and communities where: 


1. The number of farm boys enrolled in the 
high school is sufficient to justify the estab- 
lishment of a department—ordinarily, at least 
thirty-five boys for a full-time teacher. 


2. Farmers and farm organizations in the 
district favor the establishment of a depart- 
ment. 

3. Farming is an important, if not the most 
important, occupation in the community. 

4. The school in which the department is to 
be established is located in a “good” farming 
area. 


5. There are, and will continue to be, oppor- 
tunities for pupils trained in this department 
to become established in farming and in re- 
lated occupations. 


6. The farm people of the community are 
progressive and will avail themselves of the 
services of the department. 

7. Local school administrators and members 
of the local board of education understand and 
are in sympathy with the objectives of voca- 
tional education in agriculture and want a 
good department. 

8. Competent teachers for.this department 
can be obtained and retained. 

9. Adequate provision can be made for the 
counseling, guidance, and enrollment of pupils 
in classes in vocational agriculture. 

10. Satisfactory curricula and class sched- 
ules can be provided, not only for pupils 
who desire terminal vocational courses, but 
also for those who want college preparatory 
courses with a four-year major in vocational 
agriculture. 

11. An adequate departmental budget can 
be provided, including provision for travel and 
secretarial assistance. 


It will be noted that Criteria 1, 2, and 
3 deal with the need for vocational in- 
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struction in agriculture; Criteria 4, 5, 
and 6 are indicative of the opportunities 
for a department to accomplish worth- 
while results; and Criteria 7 to 11 in- 
clusive involve local school conditions 
and facilities which have been found to 
be essential to effective instruction and 
successful departments. 

While little attempt has been made 
to weigh or evaluate the relative im- 
portance of these eleven factors, it is 
evident from the findings of this study 
that Criteria 1 and 8, those dealing with 
the potential enrollment and competent 
teachers, are of paramount importance. 
Criteria 5, 7, and 9, involving placement 
opportunities, the desires of administra- 
tive officials to maintain a good depart- 
ment, and the guidance and selection of 
pupils for these classes, are of only 
slightly lesser importance. 


OME of the more important conclu- 
sions drawn from this study are the 
following : 


1. Unless other conditions are ex- 
ceptionally favorable, it is questionable 
whether vocational agriculture depart- 
ments ordinarily can be maintained suc- 
cessfully in high schools enrolling less 
than 100 pupils. 


2. It is relatively easier to maintain 
a successful department in a community 
where farming is general and diversi- 
fied, and where livestock, poultry, and 
dairy enterprises are conducted, than 
in a district where farming is highly 
specialized. 

3. The attitude of local school ad- 
ministrators toward vocational educa- 
tion in agriculture, their knowledge and 
understanding of the purposes of in- 
struction in vocational agriculture and 
of the duties and responsibilities of a 
teacher of this subject are extremely 
important factors in the success of a 
department. 
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4. If competent teachers are to be 
retained in this profession, more atten- 
tion must be given to (a) developing 
better teacher-principal relationships 
and to defining the job of the teacher 
and his responsibilities, and (b) giving 
teachers of vocational agriculture more 
voice in the guidance of farm boys and 
the selection of pupils for enrollment in 
their classes. 

In “severance interviews” with suc- 
cessful teachers who resigned during 
the period 1941-44 to accept positions 
offered them in other fields of work, it 
was found that these two factors were 
the major causes of dissatisfaction and 
primary considerations in their deci- 
sions to leave their teaching positions 
for other fields of work. 


5. In smaller high schools (up to 
200 total enrollment) departments fail 
largely because of low enrollment and 
the inability of the school to retain com- 
petent teachers. 


6. In medium-sized schools (200-500 
enrollment) the most significant failure 
factor is misunderstanding and lack 
of codperation between teachers and 
principals. 

7. In large high schools, inadequate 
guidance and faulty selection of pupils 
cause the most difficulty. 


8. In successful departments, the 
average teaching load for teachers of 
agriculture was 37 high school pupils 
and 99 adults enrolled in classes taught 
or supervised. The range was from 26 
high school pupils and 79 adults to 46 
high school pupils and 174 adults. 

9. Successful departments may be ex- 
pected to reach an average of from 70 to 
75 per cent of the farm boys enrolled in 
high school, this depending on the size of 
the school. Departments in large high 
schools reach 40 to 50 per cent; in 
smaller, strictly rural schools, the aver- 
age goes up to 80 per cent or more. 




















The Functions of Group 


Counseling 


ROUP counseling in its broad as- 
pects can be divided into three 
major functions, namely, (1) the im- 
parting of factual information ; (2) the 
interpretation of environmental factors 
in terms of personal experiences ; and 
(3) group therapy, which includes the 
discovery and treatment of maladjust- 
ments. These three categories are named 
for the purpose of discussion and have 
no independent function other than that 
brought about by applied restrictions. 
Factual information serves two pur- 
poses in group counseling: (1) to pro- 
vide pupils with mere facts ; and (2) to 
further the counseling process by pro- 
viding the material upon which coun- 
seling is based. Providing factual 
information is the simplest form of 
instruction. 


Much of the guidance program in- 
volves nothing more than making facts 
available at the proper time. Too fre- 
quently, however, this phase of group 
guidance is interpreted too broadly, and 
thus there results a narrow program, 
the major function of which is dealing 
with factual material. The result of such 
practices has been an attempt to place 
a body of factual material in the present 
subject matter courses and claim that 
the purposes of group guidance are 
accomplished thereby. This phase of 
group guidance can be placed in any 
course that reaches all the pupils, but 
since this is a minor function of group 
guidance its limitations must be recog- 
nized. 

The potentialities of the therapeutic 
functions of group counseling have not 
been fully explored; nevertheless, the 
possibilities are being recognized. An 
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q Recent years have seen a tremen- 
dous expansion in guidance activities 
and an accompanying increase in 
the professional literature devoted to 
various phases of the counseling pro- 
gram. But, in general, little attention 
has been placed on group guidance 
—and certainly this is true if the 
amount of space in the literature de- 
voted to it is any criterion. (Back in 
March, 1943, the “Journal” published 
an excellent article by Dr. Henry Bon- 
ner McDaniel on methods of group 
counseling—"“Do We Have Time 
Enough for Counseling?”, 18:77-182.) 
The present contribution, therefore, 
should prove of general interest. 

Mr. Rathbun, who writes the article, 
is vice-principal of the Portola junior 
High School, San Francisco, and a 
life member of the California Society 
of Secondary Education. Formerly he 
was head counselor at Presidio Junior 
High School, in San Francisco; and he 
has also taught in the Vallejo Senior 
High School and in a Santa Barbara 
County grammar school. : 





organized approach to formalized group 
therapy requires definite planning and 
selection, with specific objectives estab- 
lished in advance. Such a program 
should be launched only after a 
thorough study of the problems in- 
volved. Before definite problems can be 
solved they must be known and diag- 


nosed in order to be treated according 


to a preplanned procedure. Such a pro- 
gram of group therapy is a highly de- 
veloped scientific process and should be 
attempted only by highly skilled per- 
sonnel. 

A less formal approach to group 
therapy can be carried out in the regular 
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guidance program by the average 
trained school counselor. A school 
which has organized its guidance pro- 
gram to provide for continuous adjust- 
ment will find it necessary also to 
provide for treatment of minor malad- 
justments. The normal group counsel- 
ing program will provide for developing 
new experiences and compensating for 
old ones in one well-organized program ; 
therefore, minor therapeutic functions 
are inherent in any complete group 
counseling situation. 


(5 Our counseling is most fre- 
quently justified as a time-saving 
device. If .we justify it only on this 
basis, then we limit its functions to little 
more than gathering and imparting 
factual information. Economy of time 
is a function of group counseling, but 
it should be accepted as a minor aspect 
of the total program. 

The true value of group counseling 
lies in the developmental aspect of guid- 
ance, which involves providing for con- 
tinuous adjustment through building 
and inspiring attitudes, ideals, ethics, 
morals, and other desirable character- 
istics. This function of group counsel- 
ing appears to serve the same purposes 
that are served by individual counseling. 
If it is serving the same pupils, which 
it must, it is serving the same purposes. 
The ultimate objectives of individual 
and group counseling are essentially the 
same ; only the approach is different. 

Diagnosing pupils’ needs and be- 
havior is another and probably more 
important function of group counseling. 
Finding pupil problems is one of the 
first requisites of guidance. 

Much of the process of diagnosis 
must of necessity find its source in ob- 
servation. Observation is a technique 
used by all guidance workers from the 
classroom teachers to the psychiatrist. 
It has come to be recognized as a scien- 
tific approach to diagnosis of pupil 
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problems. We speak freely of adjust- 
ment and maladjustment. Maladjust- 
ment means nothing except as it is 
interpreted as maladjustment in a given 
situation. For this reason, observation 
must take place in many situations and 
under varying stimuli. 

Group counseling places the pupil in 
a social group situation under conditions 
where the stimuli can be controlled and 
manipulated to serve a given purpose. 
This phase of group counseling is 
unique because in no other situation 
does an equal opportunity exist. In an 
interview, the opportunity for varying 
the stimuli is somewhat limited, and the 
social group situation does not exist at 
all. In the traditional classroom the 
social group situation exists, but the 
stimuli cannot be manipulated and di- 
rected to the same extent as in a group 
counseling situation. 


ROUP counseling has several dis- 

tinct advantages that cannot be de- 
veloped in the individual aspects of the 
program. In a pupil-counselor situation 
the pupil cannot evaluate his own prob- 
lems and potentialities as they relate to 
other pupils. Bringing about the adjust- 
ment of the individual to other pupils 
is a major task. A pupil can adjust him- 
self to others only by being with others. 
He cannot do it while sitting across the 
desk from an interviewing counselor. 
The well-directed group counseling pro- 
gram can provide for this type of ad- 
justment where individual counseling 
cannot. 


One of the major tasks in the guid- 
ance program is to develop in each pupil 
a feeling of security. This is a difficult, 
if not impossible, task unless the pupil 
has an insight into problems of others 
as well as his own. 

To gain insight into one’s problems 
and the ability to achieve self-direction 
requires an understanding of the prob- 
lems involved as they relate to others 




















as well as to oneself. This relation of 
one’s problems and adjustment to con- 
ditions involving others can be ap- 
proached more satisfactorily in a group 
situation. 

One criticism of attempts to provide 
for individual adjustment in group situ- 
ations is that the necessity for a direct 
approach in group situations is detri- 
mental to the purpose of the program. 
The fallacy to this argument is the fact 
that group counseling has immeasur- 
able potentialities for developing and 
interpreting problems in the most in- 
direct and impersonal manner. 


The direct approach frequently is the 
best approach to such problems as atti- 
tudes, ideals, ethics, and morals if it is 
made impersonal by their being taken 
up as problems common to many indi- 
viduals. On the other hand, the pupil- 
counselor interview is a personal situa- 
tion, and even though the approach is 
indirect it can hardly be made imper- 
sonal. It is not the direct approach to 
human problems that endangers rapport 
in a guidance situation ; rather, it is the 
personal approach. The personal ap- 
proach can be avoided in a group situa- 
tion while it cannot in an individual 
relationship. 

One major advantage of group coun- 
seling is that problems common to a 
large number of adolescents can be 
discussed without becoming too personal 
for any one individual. Ina group situ- 
ation it is not necessary to discuss one’s 
personal problems as such. Any dis- 
cussion of typical personal prejudices 
and problems need not be directed to 
any individual present; nevertheless, 
each pupil will recognize the part that 
these problems and prejudices play in 
his personal life. 


OO frequently, the value of group 
discussion is overlooked as a tech- 
nique in personal problem solving. The 
free exchange of ideas relative to prob- 
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lems vital to youth provides a whole- 
some guidance situation. It is to be 
assumed that, with the guidance tech- 
nique used in a group situation by a 
skillful counselor, the average adoles- 
cent can be depended upon to develop 
a constructive point of view on almost 
any problem that is of immediate im- 
portance to the group. The fact that 
a constructive point of view is reached 
by a majority of the group is an im- 
portant factor in providing for continu- 
ous adjustment. The importance of 
continuous adjustment must not be 
overlooked as a factor in preventing 
maladjustment. 

Equally important is the effect that 
group discussions have on those who 
have a tendency to deviate from the 
normally accepted pattern of behavior. 
Group approval or disapproval is a 
strong factor in guiding pupils in the 
process of accepting a point of view. 

Group counseling as it relates to the 
problems of attitudes, ideals, ethics, and 
morals has been condemned frequently 
with the argument that honesty, char- 
acter, attitudes, morals, ideals, et cetera 
cannot be taught. These human quali- 
ties cannot be taught, but they can be 
inspired and built into attitudes that 
make up the character of the individ- 
ual. It is not the purpose of group 
counseling to attempt to “teach” such 
intangible human traits. A directed 
guidance situation, however, can pro- 
vide for desirable growth and develop- 
ment of the individual which is the basis 
for establishing the desirable attitudes, 
ideals, ethics, morals and similar traits. 


"T= success of the guidance pro- 
gram depends to a large degree on 
the approach used. This is particularly 
true of the group aspect of guidance. A 
major factor in the approach to group 
guidance is the necessity for group and 
individual counseling to be developed by 
the same person. This person should be 
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trained in both aspects of guidance. 
Unfortunately these two functions too 
often have been separated and dele- 
gated to different persons. The ideal 
situation is one in which the same per- 
son handles both and develops each in 
harmony with the other. 

-This may not be entirely practical in 
many schools under the present organ- 
izations, but nevertheless it is highly 
desirable in any guidance situation. 
Group and individual guidance should 
supplement each other, but group coun- 
seling should not be made an incidental 
part of the program, and it should not 
be made a by-product of administration. 


A second factor in the approach to 
group guidance involves the techniques 
used to develop the program. The de- 
velopmental group counseling program 
definitely must not be interpreted as a 
traditional teaching situation. The tech- 
niques used will depend on the indi- 
vidual problems involved, but if the 
teaching situation becomes formalized 
the program is likely to fail. Herein 
lies the danger of setting up a credit 
course within the present curriculum, 
or of assigning guidance functions to 
present courses involving credit on the 
basis of mastering subject matter. 


It is impossible to outline an organ- 
ization for group counseling that will 
fit every situation, but whatever organ- 
ization is used, many features of the 
seminar-type discussion group, no 
doubt, will be found. Group counseling 
is primarily a student activity once the 
organization has been established. It is, 
to be sure, a teacher directed activity, 
but the discussion of pertinent prob- 
lems by the students, not the teacher, 
will accomplish many of the objectives 
of the program. 

A third and all-important problem in 
the approach to a successful group 
counseling program involves the selec- 
tion of the person to direct the program. 
The success of the program depends on 
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the skill and personality of the teacher 
or counselor in charge. Without ques- 
tion, organized group counseling has 
failed in many situations, because of the 
limited possibilities of the teacher in 
charge. This factor is more important 
than any other single one involved. The 
group guidance program should be di- 
rected by teachers who can develop its 
activities adequately to make them stim- 
ulating and valuable from the students’ 
point of view. The teacher should have 
adequate training, the proper personal 
qualifications, and a natural aptitude for 
developing this type of program. 


ROUP counseling as it relates to 

interpreting environmental factors 
is not a course to which definite content 
can be assigned. It would be a serious 
error to establish the content for a group 
guidance program and apply it to chang- 
ing groups of students term after term. 
The needs of the pupil and society 
should determine the content in every 
case. 


As to uniformity, each school of 
necessity must discover and provide for 
the needs of its own pupils. The same 
holds true for classes within the same 
grade of the same school. It would be 
an equally serious error to prescribe a 
course with a fixed content for every 
class within the same grade. Pupils’ 
needs, personalities, and previous ex- 
periences vary too much for anyone to 
prescribe the same pattern for every 
group. 

The fact that a course with a fixed 
content cannot be prescribed does not 
imply that no attempt should be made 
to organize and standardize certain as- 
pects of the program. There are many 
problems and experiences that are com- 
mon to all normal children of a given 
age level in spite of the fact that the 
rate of maturation varies. The common 
needs should be determined and pro- 
vided for, and the degree of uniformity 
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of content throughout the different 
schools should be determined by the 
degree of common needs. 

To provide uniformity in meeting 
basic needs, there should be a common 
framework established for each grade 
within which all schools should develop 
the program of group guidance: thus, 
each school would have a common foun- 
dation upon which to guild a program 
to fit its particular needs. 


| is the task of each school to place 
this type of guidance in the most suit- 
able place. To whatever place it is as- 
signed, it cannot have a starting and 
stopping place; it must be continuous 
throughout the pupils’ school life. The 
placement of such a program is not the 
most important factor involved; how- 
ever, it should be placed where it will 
provide the most natural and continu- 
ous experiences for the students. 

Under ideal conditions this would 
place the guidance activities in the regu- 
lar instructional program, because in- 
struction and guidance functioning as 
one continuous process provide the most 
natural development experiences. The 
ideal situation is highly impractical, if 
not impossible, in a departmentalized in- 
structional program. 

The dangers of including group 
counseling in the departmentalized sub- 
ject classes are numerous, and as long 
as teaching methods and learing experi- 
ences revolve around departmentalized 
subject matter the group guidance pro- 
gram should be maintained as a separate 
function. This necessitates the place- 
ment of group counseling in a period set 
aside for the purpose. 

In addition to the problem of depart- 
mentalization, there are several provi- 
sions which should be taken into account 
relative to placing group counseling 
activities in the regular established 
classes. In considering these problems 
the school should focus emphasis on 


student experiences and on outcomes 
interpreted in terms of student growth, 
which of course result from experiences. 

To be most effective, organized guid- 
ance activities must be directed by a 
teacher or counselor who is thoroughly 
familiar with the students in the group, 
and, likewise, the students must know 
and have faith and confidence in the 
teacher. Rapport with the group is an 
essential part of group counseling. For 
this reason, guidance activities should 
be under the direction of the same 
teacher from the time the students enter 
the school until they leave. This one 
provision eliminates group counseling in 
the regular subject class program in 
many large schools which are organized 
on the departmentalized plan, because 
of the difficulty encountered in pro- 
gramming a given class to one teacher . 
for a period of three years. 

Another consideration is the time ele- 
ment involved. If guidance is to be in- 
cluded in a subject class, some provision 
must be made for it. Developmental 
guidance is not a by-product of learning 
subject matter. The fact is not over- 
looked that all instruction should be per- 
meated with guidance concepts, but such 
incidental guidance is not adequate to 
provide for the continuous growth of 
all aspects of development. 

Group counseling must be as definite 
as any other phase of education, and 
planning relative to content, technique, 
and outcomes is as essential to it as to 
the teaching of subject matter. Ade- 
quate time for guidance must be planned 
and provided for, and, if it is placed in 
the instructional program, the purposes 
of the course must be broader than the 
teaching of skills and information lim- 
ited to a given field. 

The question of credit has broad 
implications in a combined program of 
guidance and instruction. The tradi- 
tional grading system with its emphasis 
on scholastic attainment does not fit well 
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into the basic purposes of guidance. 
How will the outcomes of guidance be 
evaluated, and what credit value will be 
attached if a definite unit of guidance is 
placed in the present instructional pro- 
gram? Our present system of values 
in education may have to undergo some 
revision before guidance and instruc- 
tion can be successfully merged. 


EXT to the regular instructional 

program, the homeroom probably 
provides the most natural developmental 
experiences for the guidance of stu- 
dents. This, however, depends on the 
organization and pur, se of the home- 
room. In many schools, it has become 
the center of practically all activities 
outside the regular subject classes, and 
no doubt students find greater security 
in a well-organized homeroom than in 
any other place in school. 


A homeroom group guidance pro- 
gram offers a solution to many of the 
problems encountered in the placement 
of guidance activities. Normally one 
teacher can keep a homeroom group for 
the entire three or four years it spends 
in school; thus, the homeroom teacher 
has the opportunity to know his pupils 
more intimately than anyone else in the 
school. A homeroom guidance program 
also eliminates the question of credit and 
subject matter content of traditional 
courses. 

With the present organization in 
many schools, group counseling fits well 
into the homeroom set-up. The home- 
rooms are already established, and they 
divide the student group into small units 
which can be utilized for guidance pur- 
poses, 

One plan of organization is to sched- 
ule a period for school activities. This 
period gives the pupil no credit ; there- 
fore, it can be flexible as to length and 
frequency. Group guidance can be in- 
cluded on a regular schedule within this 
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period. Other activities, such as as- 
semblies, clubs, rehearsals, and others, 
can be alternated with guidance. Thus, 
guidance can be scheduled anywhere 
from one to five times a week for any 
length period provided in the daily 
schedule. This method of providing for 
a group guidance program shortens each 
instructional period a few minutes to 
provide time for the special period. 

This plan has one distinct advantage : 
it tends to eliminate interruptions dur- 
ing other periods. With this plan, the 
special period can be used on designated 
days for such activities as student of- 
ficer meetings, traffic meetings, and all 
other meetings which ordinarily are 
held during class time. 


Another possibility is to schedule an 
extra period once a week, instead of 
every day, for guidance purposes. This 
can be done by shortening each period 
a few minutes to provide time for the 
special period. The length of the extra 
period is flexible, and such a session 
can be scheduled at any desirable time 
during the day. One disadvantage is 
that this method of scheduling an extra 
period interrupts the regularity of the 
daily bell schedule. 

Still another provision for group 
guidance can be made by using an in- 
structional period once a week for guid- 
ance purposes. 


"PRERE are numerous other possi- 
bilities, as well as various modifica- 
tions of the methods described, for 
scheduling group guidance activities. 
No one plan can be prescribed for all 
schools; however, there are certain 
minimum essentials which are equally 
applicable to all situations. Probably 
the most important factor is the con- 
tinuity of the program. Continuity and 
regularity are essential if the program 
is to provide for the continuous growth 
and development of the students. 
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The Importance of Methods 





In Adult Education 4 By ERNEST LUNDEEN 


HE ultimate success of a program 

of adult education depends not on 
the administrative set-up of the depart- 
ment of adult education, not on the 
physical plant and equipment available 
for use, and not on the amount and at- 
tractiveness of the publicity given to the 
program offered. These factors are im- 
portant, but they are only the means 
by which it is possible to bring about 
the all-important function of teaching. 
Actually, it is what goes on in the class- 
room that determines the value of any 
program of education. 

The degree of success of adult classes 
can be judged only by changes which 
occur within the individuals who attend, 
by the level of skill they obtain in some 
worth-while trade within a givenfength 
of time—by their acquisition of useful 
technical information which will make 
their job easier or will facilitate their 
advancement, by their rate of progress 
toward an educational goal, by their 
degree of understanding of the total 
picture of human living as a part of a 
family, a community, a nation, or as 
a citizen of a world which has become a 
neighborhood through the marvels of 
transportation and communication, by 
the intensity of satisfaction which comes 
to them from the realization of per- 
sonal achievement goals, by having their 
latent interests awakened, stimulated, 
and guided into creative activity, by the 
personality changes brought about in 
the individual members of the class 
through understanding, sympathetic 
guidance and through individual in- 
struction. 

Adult education in the past has pro- 
gressed, and it will continue to progress 





q Minors are required by law to 
attend school; adults go to school be- 
cause they want to learn. The impli- 
cations of this statement form the 
basis for Mr. Lundeen’s discussion of 
the importance of teaching methods 
in the adult school. 

Since 1943, Mr. Lundeen has been 
director of adult education in Vallejo. 
For the preceding six years, he had 
taught science and mathematics in 
the Vallejo Senior High School. From 
1935 to 1937 he was director of adult 
education in Chico, after having 
taught in high schools in Chico and 
Parlier. 





in the future, because of this challenge 
to serve the needs of people who attend, 
not because they have to but because 
they want to. 

It is only as we are able to adjust our 
program and our methods to the needs 
of the adults of our community that we 
shall be able to serve them effectively. 


I USED to watch my mother bake 
cakes. She would take a pinch of 
this, a dab of that, a cupful of some- 


thing else and mix them all together, 


put the whole thing into the oven, and 
out would come a luscious cake. My 
sister tried to follow her recipe and bake 
a cake just like Mother’s. The same in- 
gredients went in, but an altogether 
different product came out. A different 
method of mixing was used, or the 
measurements were not the same. 

The administrators of adult education 
provide the room, the teacher, and such 
equipment as is available from the day- 
school classroom or that they are able 
“to squeeze out” of the adult school 
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budget. The class comes in, and the 
process of education begins. What is it 
that goes on in the classroom that pro- 
duces the desired results? What makes 
the cake good ? 

If the class is successful, some credit 
should go to the administrator, some to 
the equipment provided, some to the 
method, some to the teacher. They all 
are important factors, but the personal- 
ity of the teacher is of greatest impor- 
tance. An experienced, skillful adult 
educator using a certain method in the 
proper environment gets the desired 
results. Another teacher apparently 
using the same procedure fails. There 
is obviously, then, more to teaching than 
simply following a method. 


No teacher should go into a class- 
room, however, without a definite, well- 
thought-out method of procedure in 
mind. It is extremely important that 
the procedure be carefully planned for 
the achievement of definite educational 
goals. Methods, then, deserve our care- 
ful attention. Even the best teacher can 
become a better teacher by constantly 
revising his methods. 


The teacher of adults is privileged to deal 
with human beings who have kept alive their 
capacity for growth. If that capacity has died 
in the teacher himself, no amount of special- 
ized knowledge or skill can make him good 
enough to be their leader—teachers who have 
stopped growing give themselves away by an 
unmistakable air of timidity—an irritable dis- 
like of unfamiliar methods and points of view 
—a reluctance to deal with controversial issues 
—equally often, teachers who have stopped 
growing give themselves away by an unmis- 
takable air of superiority.’ 


The program director of a midwestern adult 
education center had this experience with two 
men whom he had invited in as teachers: one 
man, a distinguished scholar; the other, a 
journalist. Both started with large classes. On 
the second evening the attendance in both had 
visibly dwindled. On the third evening it had 
further dwindled. Each man separately called 
upon the director. The scholar asked, ““What 


1 Leaders for Adult Education, by Harry 
Allen Overstreet and Bonaro Williamson Over- 
street, American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, New York City, 1941; p. 12. 
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is wrong with these people?” The journalist 
asked, “What is wrong with me?” The for- 
mer’s class slid gently into oblivion, and the 
professor went his academic way convinced 
that he had collected new evidence to prove 
that the average human being is a pretty stupid 
animal. The journalist, under the director’s 
guidance, started revising his own classroom 
methods and attitudes. Even while he went on 
talking of journalistic procedures, he studied 
the reactions of people and practiced winning 
and holding their attention. He did win their 
attention and hold it; and at the end of the 
term he called upon the director to say, “I 
don’t know whether or not you realize it, but 
you've given me the experience of a lifetime.” 


I LIKE to think of a teaching method 

as a lump of clay. The alert teacher 
molds his procedure in the best possible 
mold at hand, always keeping it like a 
lump of moist clay ready for those 
changes which will make it better able 
to meet the needs of the individuals who 
have become a part of his class. As he 
discovers the interests and needs of 
members of the class, he may vary his 
procedure to make the process more 
effective. Just as soon as adult education 
methods are pressed into a mold and 
allowed to harden, adult education will 
cease to meet the challenge of the chang- 
ing needs of the community. In order to 
be a skillful teacher of adults, it is neces- 
sary that one be habitually a learner in 
his own subject field and in the field of 
teaching methods, always looking for 
new ideas which can be incorporated 
into his classroom procedures. 

Just as my sister was able to learn to 
bake luscious cakes by following the di- 
rections given by our mother and adapt- 
ing the recipe to her own standards of 
measurement, we, as teachers of adults, 
can learn by observing or receiving in- 
struction in methods used by successful 
teachers and adapt those methods to our 
own needs. 

Each class provides a unique situ- 
ation. Each individual within a class 
is a challenge to the alert instructor. 


2 Ibid., p. 13. 




















“How can I interest him in improving 
himself?” “What can I do to give him 
the instruction he needs in the shortest 
possible time?” These are questions 
which the instructor should ask himself. 
The good instructor knows that the 
class is made up of individuals and that 
methods should serve only as a means 
of furthering the educational needs of 
the individuals in the class. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF METHODS IN ADULT EDUCATION 
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The method should not be an end in 
itself. It is a means by which the teacher 
may best use the subject matter content 
of the course of study to help the indi- 
vidual acquire the training he desires. 
A good method is one which relates the 
subject matter to the largest percentage 
of the individual needs in a given class 
with the greatest economy of time for 











both teacher and student. 


Courses in Refrigeration and Air Conditioning Expand 


The nation’s universities and schools are increasing their educational facilities 
in the field of mechanical refrigeration and air conditioning by at least 25 per cent, 
according to a survey of leading educational institutions just completed by the 
Refrigeration Equipment Manufacturers Association. 

The survey, covering 100 schools and state universities, shows that most insti- 
tutions are preparing wide and varied programs to meet the growing demand among 
returning war veterans and undergraduate students for advanced instruction in re- 
frigeration and air conditioning engineering. 

Schools with existing courses in the two subjects indicate that they are planning 
to extend their curricula to cover new developments in the two fields. Several 
schools which prior to the war had no courses in the subjects report they intend 
to add them as soon as equipment and instructors are available. 

More than half of the schools covered in the survey also reveal that they are 
conducting detailed experiments on the reaction of various meats, fruits and vege- 
tables, and milk, butter, and eggs to freezing methods of preservation. 

Objectives of the latter experiments are mainly to determine the palatability of 
frozen foods as compared to other processed foods and the ability of frozen foods 
to retain high vitamin quantity in contrast to vitamin losses in foods preserved by 
cooking or dehydrating. In line with their research programs, the schools are 
offering courses in the use of mechanical refrigeration as a means of preserving 
food, according to the survey. 

In the fields of industrial refrigeration and air conditioning, the survey shows 
a tremendous increase in educational facilities. Schools which previously had no 
courses in these subjects indicate that they already have added or intend to add 
them to their curricula. 

Engineering departments of the various schools report courses available in 
mechanical refrigeration and its industrial uses, in air conditioning, ventilating, 
and heating, and in the application of the fundamentals of thermodynamics. 

In addition to the above courses, many of the schools covered in the survey are 
conducting laboratory experiments with refrigeration and air conditioning equip- 
ment. The experiments include tests of “freeze” treatment of metals and plastics, 
humidity controls, and research into the effect of low temperatures on various types 
of materials. 

The medical schools of several universities also report extensive experiments 
with the physiological effect of air conditioning, pressure, humidity, and cleanli- 
ness on the comfort, performance, and well-being of the average individual. 

The medical schools also report tests of the effect of nutrition and vitamin 
fortification on the ability of human beings to withstand extreme cold. The reaction 
of men and women and animals under temperatures ranging from 60 degrees below 
zero up to 120 degrees above are being studied in connection with these experiments 
to determine the efficiency of the human animal body under varying temperatures. 











And the Army Schools Had 


Their Troubles Too. By J. W. GETSINGER 


HEN the writer undertook 
work for the Army Air Forces 
as an educational consultant last spring, 
the problems posed by army instructors 
came to him as something of a surprise. 
Much has been written about army 
training methods, the efficiency of the 
Service schools, the motivation of the 
war emergency, the lavish use of train- 
ing aids, the high ratio of instructors 
to students, and all the rest. It was with 
considerable trepidation, therefore, that 
I invited the experienced instructors of 
a large combat crew training station for 
heavy bomber crews to come in and talk 
over their individual teaching problems. 
One of the first to come asked, “How 
can I persuade pilots that it is worth 
while for them to study navigation ?” 

Another wanted to know, “What can 
I do with these cocky, self-confident 
young officers who think that they al- 
ready know it all ?” 

Several were weary of answering the 
question, “Why should / take ‘ground 
school’?” In fact, they had almost 
reached the point of wondering whether 
anyone should take ‘ground school.’ 

Others wanted to know, “How can I 
keep them awake?” “How can I hold 
their attention ?” 


HE Air Forces had early deter- 

mined on a policy of mass produc- 
tion training which included little or no 
room for individual differences. This 
fact posed many problems for the in- 
structor, particularly with regard to 
what should be done with the trainee 
who really does know all, or nearly all, 
about a particular subject. There was 
no provision for excusing such a student 
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4q Glowing tales have been told about 
the achievements of Army and Navy 
training programs, for our concentra- 
tion during a national emergency of 
unlimited finances, abundance of ma- 
terials, and the finest of teachers to- 
wards a single objective has produced 
learning miracles. But there is an- 
other side to the picture; and it is only 
just that it should be told. 

Mr. Getsinger can speak with au- 
thority, for he served with the Army 
Air Forces for five months as opera- 
tions analyst. His assignment was to 
the Mountain Home, Idaho, Army Air 
Force Combat Crew Training Station 
for heavy and very heavy bombers, 
where he was a specialist in training 
and a consultant in educational mat- 
ters. Mr. Getsinger is now back in 
civilian teaching again, at La Jolla 
High School. Formerly he had taught 
for two years in Arizona and for six 
years in Carmel, serving in this latter 
location first as principal of the Car- 
mel Adult School and later as district 
superintendent. 





from sitting through the required num- 
ber of hours on the basis of proficiency 
any more than there is in most college 
or high school programs. 

And there was the difficulty of ex- 
plaining why trainees should continue 
to study devices which already had be- 
come obsolete on the bomber, and the 
opposite one of why they should study 
about things which had not yet appeared 
on production models—and some of 
which never did appear. 

Outsiders would hardly expect army 
trainees to question the usefulness and 
importance of the highly concentrated 
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and condensed subject matter which was 
used in the ninety-day training program 
for these combat crews. Yet instruc- 
tors constantly stated that this was one 
of their real problems. 

Others had quite a different slant. 
“I never wanted to be an instructor. 
I want to fly. I just sort of drifted into 
this job of being an instructor. I don’t 
know enough about teaching to feel that 
I can put it over properly.” This cer- 
tainly indicated the need for short 
courses in teaching techniques for in- 
structors, but usually only a very few 
hcurs—four, six, or perhaps as much 
as ten in rare cases—could be spared 
by the instructor for the study of edu- 
cational methods. It takes a bit of com- 
pressing to crowd the principles of 
teaching into six one-hour periods. 

Experienced school administrators 
will get a chuckle from knowing that 
army instructors were sometimes in- 
dignant because ceremonies, parades, 
kitchen police, orientation classes, and 
other special and routine duties broke 
up class periods, took part of the trainees 
out of certain classes, forced postpone- 
ment of carefully planned programs, 
and generally annoyed conscientious in- 
structors. 

Sometimes when lecture outlines were 
boiled down, so much meat was removed 
that the resultant lecture, as interpreted 
by the instructor, not only failed to fill 
the period but even left the trainees 
knowing too little about the topic to ask 
intelligent questions. Some instructors 
realized this difficulty and sought help 
to overcome it; in other cases the con- 
sultant found it necessary to point out 
the defect. Young instructors, giving 
their first lectures, were most likely to 
have this problem. 

Sometimes these beginning instruc- 
tors, although they might know their 
subject well and be highly skilled navi- 
gators, bombardiers, gunners, or pilots, 
were as full of problems as the tra- 
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ditional young teacher on her first day 
in a rural school. Whenever possible 
they were urged to do full-dress re- 
hearsals of their lectures or class peri- 
ods, often with the civilian analyst as 
their only listener. The latter’s lack of 
technical knowledge became something 
of an asset at these times. If the in- 
structor could put it over to his one 
listener, he was sure to succeed with his 
regular class. 


Vas BERS can I get materials?” 
This one was much easier to 
answer, for the most part, although the 
lack of reference works, library books, 
and time to dig out the information and 
put it together often increased the diffi- 
culty. Sometimes this problem took the 
form of shortages of such things as en- 
gine performance charts, mimeographed 
materials, even protractors and rulers. 

Interruptions, caused by people’s 
passing through the classrooms (the 
army didn’t include corridors in its 
school plans), by noises of airplane en- 
gines warming up on the airfield apron, 
by the blasts of the public address sys- 
tem used by the maintenance depart- 
ment, and the like, added their bit to the 
day’s puzzles. So did such things as 
the failure of moving picture machines 
to show up on schedule, and even the 
absence of a forgetful instructor who 
didn’t remember his class appointments. 

“The temperature in my classroom 
was 118 degrees when we showed that 
moving picture yesterday afternoon.” 
“Many of the men were asleep during 
the 4 o’clock briefing this morning.” 
“Can we get air-conditioning for the 
gun camera film display rooms?” These 
are typical of the ventilation, heat, and 
housing problems which had to be faced. 


[* all just about adds up to the fact 

that administering army schools, or 
teaching in an army program, is very 
much like doing similar things in 
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a public school system. The problems 
are the same old problems, slightly al- 
tered because everyone is in uniform, 
but not basically different. Students in- 
cline to be impatient and_ indifferent, 
listless and without interest, even with 
the strong motivations of war. Venti- 
lation, noise interference, heat, air circu- 
lation, and material shortages remain 
primary classroom problems in all teach- 
ing situations. 

All of the difficulties were somewhat 
increased, probably, by the army in- 
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training as teachers. Those who had 
been so trained were towers of strength 
individually and of invaluable assistance 
to their associates in the training de- 
partment. 

Finally, we should mention that the 
need for and the value of in-service 
training were again demonstrated. 
Supervision, in the modern sense of 
rendering real aid to the classroom in- 
structor, was welcomed by the army 
instructor. They were notably codpera- 
tive and appreciative of help in attack- 








structors’ general lack of professional ing and solving their training problems. 




































International Center Surveys Intercultural Appreciation 


A survey of international understanding and intercultural appreciation in the 
schools of California is being conducted by a special education committee of the 
International Center of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. The 
chairman of the International Center is Dr. Monroe E. Deutsch, vice-president 
of the University of California; and the chairman of the Education Committee 
is Dr. Frank N. Freeman, dean of the School of Education, University of Cali- | 
fornia. The director of the survey is Dr. W. Henry Cooke of Claremont Colleges. 


This educational survey committee is composed of members of the California 
State Department of Education, city and county school superintendents in the 
Bay area, representatives of state colleges and other educational institutions. The 
purpose of the survey is to learn the extent of teaching in California schools in 
this field and to make recommendations based on the survey regarding additional 
emphasis and more intensive methods of teaching in this field, at various grade 
levels. 


A questionnaire has been sent to school superintendents, supervisors, and 
principals by the California State Department of Education as an important part 
of the survey. Dr. Cooke will make intensive studies in specific communities and | 
will hold conferences with teachers and school administrators. The survey is made 
possible by a special grant of funds for this purpose by the Rosenberg Foundation 
of San Francisco. 

The members of the International Center Education Committee are Dr. Free- 
man, chairman; Miss Helen Heffernan, State Division of Elementary Education; 
Frank B. Lindsay, State Division of Secondary Education; Mrs. Irene Heine- 
man, State Division of Adult Education; Dr. George Knoles, History Depart- 
ment, Stanford University; Dr. I. James Quillen, School of Education, Stanford 
University; Dr. John L. Horn, Education Department, Dominican College; Dr. 
Frank Russell, Political Science Department, University of California; Dr. 
Hubert Phillips, dean of Lower Division, Fresno State College; Dr. Curtis E. 
Warren, superintendent of schools, San Francisco; Miss Bertha Roberts, assistant 
superintendent of schools, San Francisco; Miss Sue Convery, director of ele- 
mentary schools, San Francisco; Dr. Virgil Dickson, director of administrative 
research, Berkeley; William R. Odell, superintendent of schools, Oakland; and 
Vaughn D. Seidel, Alameda county superintendent of schools. 








E are going to have another 

opportunity to make democracy 
work. Not many months ago we were 
not at all sure of such an opportunity. 
It has been assured us now by the sol- 
diers of the United Nations. The oppor- 
tunity may not come again. 

After the First World War the world 
was not made safe for democracy. 
Not even was democracy made safe for 
democracy. The carelessness, short- 
sightedness, and supineness of the great 
democracies were appalling. Conse- 
quently, many people turned to totali- 
tarianism, and the Second World War 
came. By using certain totalitarian 
methods, and at a cost of staggering ex- 
penditure of blood and treasure, we have 
subdued the evil forces which were cor- 
rupting the world. 

But what a narrow escape we have 
had! It is almost too much to think 
that liberal democracy can survive an- 
other such catastrophe. The race be- 
tween education and catastrophe will 
soon enter its last lap. 


HE mere function of voting is more 
important than ever before. In the 
“good old days” when life was simple, 
laws were few, and government seldom 
touched the life of the individual, voting 
was of far less importance than it is now. 
It seems obvious that only a strong 
government can function successfully in 
the complex America of today. Much 
authority must be delegated by the 
people to the various governmental 
agencies. This very necessity will cre- 
ate a dictatorial government unless the 
citizens select the best officials available 
and are capable of checking on their 





Our Obligation to Train 
Future Voters 


q By JAMES N. GARDNER 





q This article originated in the Com- 
mittee on New Voter Preparation of 
the California | cchers’ Association, 
of which Dr. Jesse E. Bond, director of 
teacher training at the University of 
California at Los Angeles, is the chair- 
man. At the meeting of the Commit- 
tee at San Francisco in April, 1944, a 
subcommittee was appointed to 
make recommendations as to content 
of voter education in the secondary 
schools and to suggest means for 
placing these recommendations be- 
fore the educators of the state. The 
following were the members ap- 
pointed on this sub-committee: Ches- 
ter L. Hoar, principal, Biggs High 
School; Elmer Stevens, instructor in 
social studies, Grass Valley High 
School; and Mr. Gardner. The pres- 
ent article represents the thinking of 
the members of this committee. It has 
been prepared by the chairman, but 
suggestions have come from the other 
members of the committee, and it has 
been approved by them. 

For the past two years, Mr. Gardner 
has been acting vice-principal in 
charge of curriculum and instruction 
in the C. K. McClatchy Senior High 
School, Sacramento. Previously. he 
had been a teacher and counselor in 
the Sacramento City Schools for nine- 
teen years and dean of boys for two 
years at Harper Junior College. 
Harper, Kansas. 





representatives as they perform the 
duties assigned them. 

While in some respects more power 
has been given to representatives of the 
people, in other respects more power 
has been assumed by the people them- 
selves. The initiative, referendum, and 
recall are means by which the people 
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can assume directly some of the re- 
sponsibilities of governing themselves. 
Citizens always have voted on bond 
issues for public projects. Whether we 
consider the choice of those to whom 
we entrust the powers of state, or the 
discernment needed to pass upon meas- 
ures referred to the electorate directly, 
we are forced to the conclusion that 
voting is the most important civic func- 
tion of the American citizen. 

That the public school, which is de- 
mocracy’s most conscious agency for 
perpetuation of democracy, should give 
training in the necessity and technique 
of intelligent voting is scarcely a de- 
batable question. The need for such 
training is all the more evident in view 
of the fact that such a large per cent of 
those eligible do not even go to the polls, 
scarcely more than 50 per cent of the 
electorate voting in important presi- 
dential elections. 


Possibly this situation is a confession 
of inadequacy more than it is of indiffer- 
ence that so many men and women do 
not vote. If the public schools will teach 
them how to vote, it is very probable 
that more of them will vote and will see 
to it that there are men and issues worth 
voting for. 


NSTRUCTION in voting is chiefly 

a high school problem. Elementary 
pupils are not yet prepared for extensive 
teaching on the subject, and the ma- 
jority of our young people do not go 
to college. The secondary schools must 
take most of the responsibility for new 
voter preparation. 

For this very reason an increasing 
number of educators believe that the 
voting age should be lowered to 18 so 
as to provide an immediate motivation 
for voter instruction and to prevent the 
three-year gap between any civic in- 
struction and the first exercise of the 
suffrage. Be that as it may, the high 
schools must set themselves seriously 
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to the task of new voter preparation, or 
the future consequences to the state and 
nation may prove to be disastrous. 

The word “democracy” is difficult of 
definition. We can state, however, that 
a necessary condition of democracy is a 
numerous, free, and informed electorate. 


HERE doubtless can never be en- 

tire agreement as to just what infor- 
mation and activities should be included 
in voter training. An approach to the 
problem may be made by indicating cer- 
tain areas of knowledge, skill, and atti- 
tudes important for correct voting. 

1. The voter should have a general 
knowledge of the history of our coun- 
try, as well as of the constitution and 
the governmental structure in nation, 
state, and local units. 


2. He should be led to realize the 
glory of voting—what it cost our fathers 
to give us the privilege. 

3. He should be acquainted with the 
machinery of voting. In this connection 
he should be made to realize what a 
valuable device is the secret ballot. 

4. He should be able to gather infor- 
mation about men and issues, distin- 
guishing facts from false propaganda. 

5. He should be able to weigh this 
information with as little prejudice as 
possible. 

6. He should have the courage and 
unselfishness to vote in the light of infor- 
mation gained with due regard for the 
public. 

Admittedly, the foregoing statement 
sets forth a standard of citizenship 
which many may never reach, yet un- 
doubtedly success of democracy will de- 
pend upon the degree to which the 
voters of the nation realize these ob- 
jectives. 

Where in the high school should 
training for voting be placed? In gen- 
eral it may be asserted that indirectly 
the entire high school program should 
be utilized in such training. Just as the 














teaching of English should not be con- 
fined to the English Department, so 
should various phases of citizenship 
training have a place in all the activities 
of the school. Such training is doubt- 
less being done in every school, but it is 
also true that more definite planning for 
this learning is needed in many schools. 


| Reid it be emphasized again that no 
single department can assume all 
the responsibility for voter training. A 
very large share of the direct teaching 
on the subject, however, doubtless will 
be done in the social studies classes, es- 
pecially in civics. An increased con- 
ception of the importance of voter prepa- 
ration will influence the method and 
content of civics teaching. 

The following suggestions represent 
the thinking of a number of social 
studies teachers: 


1. Present courses in high school 
civics do not sufficiently emphasize 
voting and citizenship responsibility. 
Too often the stress is laid on the me- 
chanics of government and not enough 
material is given to the problems of 
making democracy “go.” More thought 
should be given to current problems, 
therefore, with the idea that “democracy 
is a growing thing.” Round tables, panel 
discussions, newspapers, audio-visual 
aids can be used. 

2. Some instructors feel that the pres- 
ent one-semester course in civics is too 
short to consider the mechanics of civics 
and also give a good outline of present- 
day problems. They feel it should be 
made a year course separate from 
United States history. Others feel that 
history and civics should not be sepa- 
rated, but that the combined course 
should be lengthened to a year and a 
half. 

3. In any case, voter preparation 
should be included in civics or history 
or both and should contain a unit of 
instruction along the lines of actual 
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civics, covering current issues, local 
problems, the selection of the right men 
for officeholders, the ability to discover 
the “mugwump,” the rabble-rouser, and 
the fence-rider. Efforts should be made 
to unearth actual propaganda in politi- 
cal campaigns. By applying historical 
analogies to present-day problems, stu- 
dents should learn to think for them- 
selves. 

4. Intelligence in voting is necessary. 
Sincerity and unselfishness are no less 
important. The correct attitude is as 
vital as clear thinking, and even more 
difficult to acquire. In the imparting 
of attitudes to the pupils, the personality 
of the teacher is of the highest import. 
Possibly the social studies teachers 
should be the most dynamic of the entire 
staff. 


Unfortunately, such is not always the 
case. Sometimes there has been a no- 
tion that almost anyone can teach social 
studies. It is a subject which lends itself 
more than most to “bluffing” on the part 
of the teacher. But pupils cannot be 
“bluffed” into good citizenship. If the 
teacher is energetic and alert, a true 
specialist in American history and insti- 
tutions, a genuine patriot, with eyes 
open to both the virtues and the faults 
in the body politic, possessing a sincere 
and lively interest in his pupils, a great 
amount of his own personality and patri- 
otism will be imparted to them. 

5. The adoption of a usable textbook 
dealing with a voter’s unit would be of 
value. The literature in this field is lim- 
ited, but The American Citizen’s Hand- 
book, published by the Educational 
Policies Commission of the National 
Education Association’ is recommended. 


6. The Americanization courses given 
foreign-born students could, with profit, 
be duplicated in the civics courses of 
our high schools. In time it might even 
be possible to require an examination 





1Joy Elmer Morgan, editor; Washington, 
D. C., 1941. 
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as a condition for voting, but recogniz- 
ing fully that the mere knowledge of 
American principles does not guarantee 
the practice of them. 

7. It would seem that specific train- 
ing for voting should be given as late 
in the high school career as possible, 
preferably in the senior year. 

8. Although the teaching of the me- 
chanics of voting is not the most im- 
portant phase of suffrage education, 
there is a definite place for such in- 
struction. If the high school course does 
not already do so, it should be amended 
to: 

(a) Give an understanding of the 
importance of casting the ballot in pri- 
mary elections. 

(b) Inform as to how, when, and 
where to register for voting. 

(c) Help the prospective voter be- 
come acquainted with the nature of the 
materials prepared and distributed by 
the state during preélection periods to 
help the voter prepare himself. 

(d) Give instruction in the appear- 
ance or make-up of the ballot and the 
method of obtaining and casting it. 

9. The radio has become one of the 
most effective agencies in public life for 
influencing opinion, probably being even 
more important than the newspaper. 
Somewhere in the citizenship course, at- 
tention should be paid to the techniques 
of getting light and not heat from radio 
discussions of public problems, particu- 
larly from the various forums and 
round-table discussions. In this way 
pupils can acquire ability to continue 
their education on civic matters in a 
most effective way throughout life. 


Mo?! other areas of the high school 
curriculum also are able to make 
a contribution to the training of voters. 

English. Next to the Social Studies 
Department, probably English has a 
greater opportunity than any other in 
the teaching of citizenship, including 
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voting. The following are some of the 
areas which present opportunity in this 
department : 


1. Study of biographies of great men 
and women. 


2. Study of historical and political 
fiction. 


3. Study of poetry and drama which 
glorify American institutions and politi- 
cal ideals. 


4. Study of literature which calls at- 
tention to evils in political and civic life. 
5. Direction of public-speaking stu- 
dents to themes which have to do with 
the responsibilities of citizens, including 
the issues and personalities of the day. 


Home Economics. Since such topics 
as child welfare and consumer problems 
are given in home economics courses, 
there is great opportunity in these 
classes to show how these areas are fre- 
quently affected by men and measures 
which come before the electorate for 
consideration. Pupils can be taught the 
responsibility which citizens have in 
holding accountable their representa- 
tives for their votes on such questions 
as child labor laws and pure food legis- 
lation. 

Language. The influence of the 
study of language on voter preparation 
is indirect, but it can be felt in the field 
of international relations. There must 
be conscious effort to show the relation 
between international relations and na- 
tional questions. Since the language of 
a people is its most distinctive creation, 
the study of languages offers the best 
opportunity for teaching tolerance, 
which is one of the most important atti- 
tudes in the exercise of suffrage. 

Physical Education. The increasing 
emphasis on such matters as compulsory 
medical insurance and similar issues 
pertaining to private as well as public 
health demand the attention of physical 
education teachers. Physical fitness in 
the future may depend on the manner 























in which some of these issues are re- 
solved. California teachers of physical 
education may well remember that not 
so many years ago their whole pro- 
gram narrowly escaped being eliminated 
by the Legislature in the interest of 
economy. 

Science can contribute to the voter 
training program the scientific method, 
which can be applied to the social and 
civic field as well as to the scientific. 
Pupils may be taught how to solve prob- 
lems objectively. Also in many in- 
stances the scientific and the civic areas 
are related, as in the great field of sani- 
tation. 

The Fine Arts. Even the arts can 
be used in voter training. Posters have 
become a major feature in campaign 
advertising. Art gives occasion for 
the study of political cartoons. And, 
of course, patriotic songs and musi- 
cal selections have great value in the 
emotional training of citizens. 

Extracurricular Activities. Extra- 
curricular activities, especially student- 
body and class government, can be used 
as very direct training in the exercise of 
voting. One junior high school has set 
up its studentbody organization in the 
form of a progressive city government. 
Some schools elect their officers as 
nearly as possible in the manner of 
governmental elections. Such devices 
may be artificial, but at least they indi- 
cate that the schools employing them 
are conscious of the need for voter train- 
ing. Schools should set up their student- 
body organizations as democratically as 
possible, under faculty supervision, not 
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only with the view of handling student 
affairs, but also of giving the students 
training in the exercise of suffrage after 
they arrive at voting age. There can be 
definite provision for instruction in the 
qualifications of student officers so that 
fitness, and not glamour or club con- 
nections, will be the basis of choice. 


peCRAaLY most high schools al- 
‘ready are doing things very much 
like those suggested in this article. 
There is need, however, that these ac- 
tivities, both curricular and extracur- 
ricular, be consciously directed toward 
voter training. Only in this way can 
such training be assured. 

As opportunity presents itself also, 
students should be encouraged to par- 
ticipate in community affairs, the nature 
of which depends on the kind of com- 
munity the high school serves. Most of 
these activities have implications for 
voters. The school can encourage the 
students to participate in these activi- 
ties and can point out to them the re- 
lation between them and the intelligent 
use of the suffrage. 

No better conclusion can be made to 
the present discussion than the follow- 
ing famous quotation from Washing- 
ton’s Farewell Address: 

“In proportion as the structure of a 
government gives force to public opin- 
ion, it is essential that public opinion 
be enlightened.” Washington might 
have said also that, ‘““Unless public 
opinion be enlightened, a democratic 
structure of government cannot long 
exist.” 


National Brotherhood Week Set for February 


The thirteenth annual observance of National Brotherhood Week, sponsored 
by the National Conference of Christians and Jews, is to occur February 17 to 24, 
1946. The theme of this week is “In Peace as in War—Teamwork.” 

Program aids for use in schools and colleges may be secured from the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York. 
Individual materials are adapted to various age levels in the schools. Plays, comics, 


posters, book lists, and other types of literature are available. 








Project 


N interesting project in inter- 
A national and interracial under- 
standing has been, carried on this past 
summer at Quaker Meadow in the High 
Sierras, 50 miles east of Porterville. 
Sponsored by the American Friends 
Service Committee, a two-week camp- 
ing experience provided an environment 
in which boys and girls of many nation- 
alities, races, and religious creeds 
played, worked, studied, and lived to- 
gether, learning to appreciate qualities 
of character without reference to slant 
of eyes, shape of nose, or color of skin. 

This camp was the outgrowth of a 
project begun five years ago to help 
European refugee children become ad- 
justed to American life and to regain 
a faith in mankind and some of the 
normal happiness that had been lost 
through a tragic childhood in Nazi 
Europe. 

After the second summer, the origi- 
nal purpose having been accomplished, 
the committee in charge decided to 
broaden the scope of the camp and to 
try in a small way to help ease the ten- 
sion in Southern California, where the 
problems of racial minorities had re- 
cently become serious. 

It was believed that, by selecting for 
this camp experience boys and girls of 
various races who showed signs of 
leadership, seeds of tolerance and inter- 
racial understanding might be planted 
that in time would leven many com- 
munities. Since much ill-feeling toward 
the minority races has occurred among 
high school youth, it was thought wise 
to include boys and girls from junior 
high and the early years of high school. 

With this enlarged objective, the 
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An Interracial Youth Camp 


4 By EDRIS B. COOPER 





q “The camp described in this article 
has been carried on for the past five 
summers by the American Friends 
Service Committee. Growing out of a 
project to help Americanize European 
refugee children, it has become now 
an experiment in interracial, inter- 
national, and interfaith understand- 
ing. It has had distinct success in 
creating goodwill and appreciation 
among superior students of all races 
and sorts from numerous secondary 
schools in Southern California and is 
a project that we should like to have 
people know about,’ writes Mrs. 
Cooper. 

Mrs. Cooper has been connected 
with the camp for four years, first as 
a counselor and teacher, and then as 
one of the directors during the pas! 
two seasons. Three years ago she 
returned to high school teaching for 
the “duration” cnd is still on the staff 
at the Whittier Union High School, 
serving as Basic Course teacher and 
freshman counselor. Previously, she 
had taught in the Central Junior High 
School, Los Angeles, noted for its in- 
ternational and interracial character. 





camp has been run for three summers, 
and the results are both interesting and 
encouraging. 


ACH year we have included some 

ninety boys and girls, 12 to 16 
years of age, with about twenty teachers 
and counselors on the staff. 

Most of these young people live in 
Los Angeles County, and many come 
from certain of the tension areas. Ap- 
proximately one-third are refugees 
(many Jewish) representing Germany, 
Poland, Russia, Austria, and Czechoslo- 














vakia. A second third are chosen from 
among the minority groups— Negro, 
Mexican, American Indian, Chinese, 
and Japanese American. The remain- 
ing group is made up of average Ameri- 
can boys and girls. 

The staff each summer includes inter- 
ested secondary and college teachers, 
social service personnel, Quaker minis- 
ters, nurses, a medical adviser, play- 
ground directors, and other educated 
men and women who have had experi- 
ence working with growing boys and 
girls. The attempt is made also to in- 
clude on the staff persons with varied 
racial and faith backgrounds. We have 
had superior Mexican, Negro, and Ori- 
ental counselors who have made a fine 
contribution to the project. 

Although the campers have repre- 
sented Jewish, Protestant, and Catholic 
faiths, it was soon discovered that all 
could join successfully in the simple 
chapel services conducted, worshiping 
the same One God. Each faith group 
has helped explain its religious beliefs 
and customs to the total group, with the 
result that the campers gained an ap- 
preciation of other faiths, while holding 
to their own. 

These various kinds of individuals 
are housed in four large cabins, two 
for boys and two for girls, a conscious 
attempt being made to mix the racial 
groups. One of the counselors remarked 
that after the lights went out one could 
not tell from the whispers and the good- 
night remarks that there is any differ- 
ence between the black and white, red, 
or yellow. They are all boys and girls 
in a big family. 


‘THE camp program, after flag rais- 

ing, breakfast, and chapel, has in- 
cluded a choice of classes and work 
projects. Each camper has been ex- 
pected to take part in both. The classes 
have included Dramatics, Verse Choir, 
Life Problems, Glee Club, Star Lore, 


AN INTERRACIAL YOUTH CAMP PROJECT 


First Aid, Lower Animal Life, Higher 
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Animal Life, Plant Life, and others, de- 
pending on the ability of the staff mem- 
bers. These classes have been one hour 
in length for five days, after which a 
second choice has been made. 

Work projects offered include : Camp 
Improvement, Trail Improvement, 
Campfire Building, Firewood Cutting 
and Stacking for the boys; Camp Im- 
provement, Sewing for Others, Food 
Preparation, and Making of Camp 
Signs for the girls. The work has been 
quite cheerfully done and many im- 
provements are added each year to the 
permanent camp. 

Painting of cabin additions (with no 
worse calamity than a shoe in the paint 
bucket), water pipe connected, drain- 
age ditches dug, garbage pit made, lake 
cleaned, a beautiful outdoor chapel site 
cleared of brush, graded, and terraced, 
logs cut for chapel seats and platform, 
baby quilts, baby shoes, and kimonas 
made and embroidered to be sent to 
Europe—these are some of the things 
accomplished. Some of the campers dis- 
covered for the first time that work can 
be fun. 

Swimming, quiet games, crafts, volley- 
ball, baseball, hikes, nature walks, and 
campfire programs fill the days yet pro- 
vide varied occupations appealing to all 
tastes. 

One of the many memories of camp 
is the spontaneous singing in which 
groups joined at mealtime, in the cabins, 
or while on the trail. In one particular 
season, the singing took on such volume 
and zest at mealtime that toward the 
end of the second week it had to be 
limited to dessert time because it slowed 
up the eating so much. When the group 
broke into song in happy abandon, it 
seemed as if the spirit of the camp had 
taken concrete form. 


A the camp has taken form during 
these last years, certain ideas have 
taken on significance in the mind of the 
committee in charge. In the first place, 
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it has become evident that when a 
sympathetic environment is provided 
differences in race and nationality melt. 
Commonly considered “taboos” vanish, 
and children are accepted as friends on 
the basis of individual character. A 
group of Mexican girls at first stuck 
by themselves, but, when overtures of 
friendliness were made by girls of other 
sorts, they accepted the challenge and 
became an important part of the group. 

A second result is this: By furnish- 
ing the children with many short-range 
goals of accomplishment, the camp has 
furthered unconsciously the larger goal 
of racial understanding. For example, 
a cabin inspection contest which gave 
winners release from a second day of 
K. P. chores not only kept the cabins 
and grounds scrupulously clean but 
gave the various cabin groups oppor- 
tunity to work toward a common goal. 
Cabin campfire programs in which the 
accomplishments of all campers were 
used, as well as various work projects 
and sports, had definite short-range 
goals that boys and girls could under- 
stand and that made for both mutual 
respect and consideration. 

A third point noted is that children 
who had seldom been around other races 
needed initial help in overcoming feel- 
ings of prejudice but that they too were 
able to codperate in the camp experience 
and leave with a friendly feeling for 
others. A Spanish-American girl con- 
fided that she had changed her mind 
about letting Japanese-Americans re- 
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turn to California after getting ac- 
quainted with six Nisei campers from 
Poston. 

The last chapel period of the camp- 
ing period is filled with comments by 
the children on their camp experience. 
Many of them tell of new friendships 
made and a new attitude toward per- 
sons of other sorts. It seems amazing 
that this change has taken place in a 
matter of days, not weeks or years. 


‘TH principal conclusion reached 

has been, I believe, that the camp 
experience of living, working, and play- 
ing together for a period during the 
impressionable junior high school age 
tends to inoculate the particular indi- 
viduals participating against racial 
prejudice and accomplishes much more 
in building racial understanding and tol- 
erance than a much larger amount of 
talking about it can possibly ever do. 
Nothing in later life can entirely erase 
the memory of one or more such camp 
experiences. 

This camp is but one of many projects 
over the country being tried to relieve 
interracial tensions. While it is true 
that this camp at Quaker Meadow has 
so far touched not more than 200 differ- 
ent individuals, the camp committee 
feels that the project is decidedly worth- 
while and that seeds of understanding 
sown in potential leaders will in time 
leaven many youth groups and home 
communities. There is no way of tell- 
ing where such influence may end! 


New Schoolbooks for the Netherlands Indies 


When the Japanese occupied the Netherlands East Indies, they collected and 
burned all school books previously used by the Indies school authorities and 
substituted in their place their own textbooks which were filled with Nipponese 


propaganda. 


Even before the Japanese had been driven from their islands, the Netherlands 
Indies authorities in Australia were preparing a new set of textbooks to be used 
in Indonesian schools. Since not a single copy had been saved from the Japanese 
bonfires, the great problem was to gather the necessary material for the new issue. 
Requests for such books were sent to Dutch homes in all free parts of the world, 
with the result that the school authorities now have collected thirty rather tattered 


volumes which are serving as models for the new publications. 














Current Research in the Field of 


Secondary Education 





Reviewed by WILLIAM A. SMITH 


General Education in a Free Society, Report 
of the Harvard Committee. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, Cambridge, 1945 ; 267 pages. 


HIS report, prepared by twelve 
eminent scholars, including three 
educationists, represents two years of 
intensive work on the part of the Com- 
mittee and its numerous collaborators 
and an expenditure of $60,000. In ask- 
ing the Committee to undertake this 
task, President Conant reminded them 
that “the primary concern of Ameri- 
can education today is not the develop- 
ment of the appreciation of the ‘good 
life’ in young gentlemen born to the 
purple” but rather is it to infuse “the 
liberal and humane tradition into our 
entire educational system”—‘“our pur- 
pose is to cultivate in the largest possi- 
ble number of our future citizens an ap- 
preciation of both the responsibilities 
and the benefits which come to them be- 
cause they are Americans and free.” 
That the Committee took this ad- 
monition seriously is evident on every 
page of the report—in fact, President 
Conant’s injunction furnishes not only 
the keynote but the constantly recurring 
theme. The report, therefore, is unique 
in the annals of American educational 
history, especially in that critical area 
involving the relationship between sec- 
ondary schools and higher institutions. 
For more than a half century now, 
secondary schools and higher insti- 
tutions have been motivated by con- 
trasting considerations. The former, on 
the whole, have been dominated by 
President Conant’s poignant consider- 





4q Because of the importance of the 
Harvard Committee’s report on “Gen- 
eral Education in a Free Society,” 
Professor Smith deviates this month 
from his usual practice of reporting 
on California research studies and 
devotes his column to this detailed 
review of what undoubtedly is one 
of the most significant studies ever 
undertaken in the area of relation- 
ships between secondary schools and 
higher institutions. 





ations—in brief, they have endeavored 
to adapt both curriculum and method 
to the aptitudes and needs of an appall- 
ingly heterogeneous conglomerate of 
young people to the end that these latter 
might become acceptable participants 
in the American way of life. The higher 
institutions, on the other hand, have 
been as consistently dominated by aca- 
demic considerations. They have, to be 
sure, made many concessions, but these 
have never been to any extent made 
in an understanding and sympathetic 
manner; for the most part they have 
been concessions to what were con- 
sidered necessary evils. 

That this august and austere body of 
scholars representing America’s No. 1 
private institution of higher education 
should devote three-fourths of its de- 
liberations to a sympathetic and under- 
standing analysis of the problems of 
American secondary education, and that 
in the end it should substantially ap- 
prove what this segment of our edu- 
cational system has been trying to 
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achieve is, we repeat, a major event in 
American educational history. It should 
have wide repercussions. 


HE Committee sets out with the 

question: What are the character- 
istics of a democracy ?—and calls at- 
tention to two that are salient, namely, 
“creativity, sprung from the self-trust 
of its members,” and “exposure to dis- 
cord and even to fundamental di- 
vergence of standards precisely because 
of this creativity.” General education, 
it points out, is primarily concerned 
with the second of these—its goals being 
“common standards and common pur- 
poses” —specialistic training, per con- 
tra, being focused upon a vast array of 
“different destinies.” 

The Committee then turns to an 
analysis of backgrounds—the growth of 
the schools, the impact of social change, 
the Jeffersonian- Jacksonian dilemma, 
and the search for unity of purpose in 
education. It finds, among other things, 
that between 1870 and 1940 the sec- 
ondary school population increased 
thirty times as rapidly as the general 
population, that the proportion of sec- 
ondary school graduates entering col- 
lege has decreased from three-fourths 
in 1870 to one-fourth in 1940, and that 
one-half of those entering secondary 
schools today fail to graduate. 

Expanding enrollments, it points out, 
gave rise to terrific heterogeneity in 
aptitudes and capacities—only one-half 
of the current school population, for 
example, being equal to the course in 
elementary algebra. A corresponding 
expansion of the curriculum, designed 
to meet the needs of the new hetero- 
geneity, in turn has plunged us head- 
long into a new predicament—having 
recognized that we cannot reach all 
through the same curriculum and a 
common method, we find that the oppo- 
site extreme, a multiplicity of elective 
courses, is in itself unacceptable since 
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it constitutes a divisive rather than an 
integrative factor. 

Far-reaching economic and social 
changes have created extremely diverse 
and complicated backgrounds for sec- 
ondary schools. Thus, Washington 
sends 952 out of 1,000 to high school, 
Mississippi only 392 ; New York is able 
to spend five times as much per pupil 
as Mississippi; South Carolina has 
twice the proportion of children to 
adults as Los Angeles County, yet the 
latter has five times the wealth avail- 
able for education. There are, more- 
over, striking differences between rural 
and urban areas, between towns and 
cities, between suburban and central 
urban areas. Some high schools send 
only about one in ten graduates to col- 
lege, others nearly all. Some have excel- 
lent cultural community backgrounds, 
others all but none. 

In the light of these conditions, the 
Committee suggests as remedial meas- 
ures Federal subventions for the equali- 
zation of educational opportunities, im- 
proved conditions for teaching, better 
understanding between schools and col- 
leges, and, above all, a sounder con- 
ception of education as “essentially a 
matter of social planning”—the task is 
not so much “to know the subject which 
you teach” as to “know what to teach 
and how to teach it.” An amazing state- 
ment emanating from a university com- 
mittee ! 

The Jeffersonian-Jacksonian issue, in 
the judgment of the Committee, is any- 
thing but insoluble. The school is too 
Jeffersonian if it places too much honor 
upon academic and technical subjects 
and too little upon humbler ones; it is 
too Jacksonian if it fails to “find and 
force the able young person.” The 
postulates of democracy accordingly are 
(1) discovery and care of the gifted 
and (2) raising the level of the average. 

The search for unity of approach to 
education, the Committee continues, 
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thus far has centered about religion, 
great books, contemporary needs, and 
pragmatism. The search is still on, and 
the goal evidently must be sought “in 
the character of American society.” 


AVING examined the backgrounds 

of American education, the Com- 
mittee proceeds to formulate a philoso- 
phy of general education for American 
society. To this end a unifying purpose 
is indispensable, and the Committee 
finds that this is supplied in part by an 
inherited view of man and society—our 
Western heritage—and in part by sci- 
ence. The basic concepts in our in- 
herited view of man and society are, 
first, “the dignity of man,” and, second, 
the recognition of man’s “duty to his 
fellow men.” These concepts, deeply 
rooted in the “humanism which classi- 
cism and Christianity proclaimed,” con- 
stitute the foundation of modern de- 
mocracy. But American society is de- 
pendent upon change as well as heri- 
tage. Hence, the sense of heritage must 
be supplemented by readiness for inno- 
vation, and the latter in turn must be 
directed by “new and independent in- 
sights” derived from science. 

“As a feeling of commitment and of 
allegiance marks the sense of heritage, 
so a tone of tough-mindedness and curi- 
osity and a readiness for change mark 
this pragmatic attitude. The true task 
of education is, therefore, so to recon- 
cile the sense of pattern and direction 
deriving from heritage with the sense 
of experiment and innovation deriving 
from science that they may exist fruit- 
fully together.” 

In endeavoring to show how these 
“cultural strands may be woven into the 
fabric of education,” the Committee 
makes a commendable effort to arrive 
at a clear-cut definition of general edu- 
cation. On the positive side it sets out 
by defining general education as “that 
part of a student’s whole education 
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which looks first of all to his life as a 
responsible human being and citizen” ; 
special education, per contra, is “that 
part which looks to the student’s compe- 
tence in some occupation.” 

The concept of general education, it 
continues, is closely related to the root 
meaning of liberal education “as that 
which befits or helps to make men free.” 
The essential characteristics of the liber- 
ated man are, first, he “can truly govern 
himself” because “he is able to judge 
and plan for himself,” and, second, “he 
is universal in his motives and sympa- 
thies” and, therefore, “a citizen of the © 
entire universe.” The task of modern 
democracy is to preserve this ancient 
ideal and “extend it as far as possible 
to all members of the community.” 

General education, the Committee 
continues, is distinguished from special 
education not so much by subject matter 
as by method and outlook. Beginning 
courses (in colleges) are now commonly 
taught by experts by methods which 
limit their contributions to preparation 
for specialization. In consequence, “a 
student in search of a general course is 
commonly frustrated.” To correct this, 
we must recognize that general edu- 
cation has specific aims of its own and 
that these may be achieved by varied 
approaches. In brief, we must combine 
“fixity of aim with diversity of appli- 
cation” and “adapt general education to 
the needs and intentions of different 
groups.” 


Y broad consent, the Committee con- 

tinues, the areas of knowledge most 
appropriate for general education are 
natural science, social studies, and the 
humanities. In all these areas the chief 
aims of general education are “traits of 
mind and character.” These are so over- 
whelmingly important that they must 
inevitably determine “how general edu- 
cation should be carried out and what 
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abilities should be sought above all 
others in every part of it.” 

In the judgment of the Committee, 
the abilities to be sought for above all 
are “to think effectively, to communi- 
cate thought, to make relevant judg- 
ments, to discriminate among values.” 
There are three phases of effective 
thinking—logical, relational, and imagi- 
native—and these “correspond roughly 
to the three divisions of learning.” Com- 
munication is “obviously inseparable 
from effective thinking.” Making rele- 
vant judgments calls for the application 
of theory to practice and is “an art all 
its own.” Discrimination among values 
implies choice, and commitment to 
values in turn makes for character. 

Turning to problems of diversity in 
the school population as they affect the 
administration of general education, the 
Committee adroitly highlights the co- 
lossal differences in intelligence, inter- 
ests, motivation, persistence, and socio- 
economic backgrounds of students and 
then poses the neat question: “How 
can general education be so adapted to 
the different ages and, above all, differ- 
ing abilities and outlooks, that it can ap- 
peal deeply to each, yet remain in goal 
and essential teaching the same for all? 
The answer to this question, it feels, “is 
the key to anything like complete de- 
mocracy.” 

While the Comizittee makes no at- 
tempt to answer this question in detail, 
it at least goes so far as to venture a 
comprehensive and meaningful frame 
of reference. This in brief implies ap- 
proaches as varied as the diversities 
encountered. It cautions that the so- 
lution of the problem posed will be more 
difficult on the lower levels of ability 
than on the upper and that work-experi- 
ence programs of one kind or another 
may prove indispensable. Beyond this, 
it places heavy emphasis on the potential 
contributions of the institutional life of 
the school. 
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in introducing its basic plan for the 
schools, the Committee states that 
general education in the three areas 
should “form a continuing core for all, 
taking up at least half a student’s time.” 
Courses and methods necessarily would 
vary widely from group to group. 
Roughly speaking, the desirable division 
within the eight common units “would 
probably be three in English, three in 
science and mathematics, and two in the 
social studies.” However, this should 
be regarded as the “barest minimum, 
either for those not going on to college 
or for those who are.” For the former, 
“another course in each of the three 
areas seems nothing short of essential,” 
and for the latter “a deeper knowledge 
of one or more areas is not less so.” On 
this basis, about one-third of the stu- 
dent’s high school courses would remain 
for special training. Even these, how- 
ever, should not be regarded as “wholly 
vocational in intent.” 

The Committee’s recommendations 
and suggestions for courses within these 
three areas are set forth at some length. 
On the whole, however, these take the 
form of general guiding principles rather 
than specific prescriptions. For those 
who are thoroughly conversant with the 
work of the many eminent subject-field 
committees which have submitted re- 
ports from time to time during the past 
decades there is, apart from new empha- 
ses, little that is strikingly novel in these 
recommendations and suggestions. The 
chief exception concerns foreign lan- 
guage instruction. 

The Committee points out that the 
study of foreign language as a tool, al- 
though a legitimate undertaking for 
some students, is intrinsically a matter 
of special rather than general education. 
To the extent that foreign language 
study is to contribute to general edu- 
cation, the Committee continues, two 
distinct stages in language study must 
be recognized: the first, having to do 
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with the development of a sense of lan- 
guage structure; and the second, con- 
cerned with the development of a deeper 
grasp of the relationship between lan- 
guage on the one hand and literature 
and history on the other—a relationship 
somewhat similar to that existing be- 
tween mathematics and the sciences. 
The Committee feels that for the vast 
majority of students the scope of foreign 
language study should be limited to the 
first stage, and that for only a very 
limited proportion of those who have 
successfully weathered this should it be 
extended to include the second. 

The core of humanistic study, the 
Committee continues, should be litera- 
ture as cultural heritage—the best that 
it is possible to teach within the limi- 
tations of diversity. And the study of 
literature, it stresses, throughout must 
be also the study of language. It ques- 
tions the wisdom of formal courses in 
the arts—music, painting, drawing, and 
modeling—expressing greater faith in 
an abundance of artistic experience. 

As the core of humanistic study 
should be literature, so that of the so- 
cial studies should be history. “Those 
whose formal education ends with high 
school, as well as those who intend to 
go on to technical institutions or to 
liberal colleges, need that cultural liter- 
acy which springs only from the study 
of history.” The Committee is in no 
way disposed, however, to rule out po- 
litical, economic, and sociological con- 
siderations. 

It argues convincingly for a compre- 
hensive over-all plan for the social 
studies in elementary and high schools. 
While it concedes that such an organi- 
zation may not be possible in all cases, 
it expresses preference for two two-year 
sequences in the high school. “Such a 
program would include the study of 
European history, or of general history 
and geography, in the ninth and tenth 
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grades, to be followed in the eleventh 
and twelfth by a final two-year sequence 
dealing with American history and the 
problems of American life.” 

Science instruction likewise should 
begin in the elementary school and 
follow a consistent pattern throughout. 
At the beginning of high school, the 
Committee suggests “a rigorous and 
highly integrated introduction to science 
as a whole.” The content of this should 
go beyond the student’s “immediate en- 
vironment and experience. It should 
begin to segregate for him the differ- 
ences in point of view and approach 
which are the basis of the division of 
the sciences into separate disciplines. It 
should include something of the history 
of scientific discoveries and some dis- 
cussion of major scientific concepts and 
hypotheses.” 

This introduction, the Committee 
continues, should be followed by a 
course in general biology which would 
be terminal for many students. For a 
limited proportion, however, it might 
be followed by “a systematic presen- 
tation of basic concepts and principles 
of the physical sciences.” 

Turning to mathematics, the Com- 
mittee points out that since only about 
one-half of the pupils enrolled in the 
ninth grade can derive substantial bene- 
fit from instruction in algebra and de- 
monstrative geometry, there is “little 
straightforward mathematics available 
beyond elementary instruction in arith- 
metic and informal geometry for the less 
gifted.” Accordingly, “above this point 
a division must be recognized” between 
these and “those with relatively good 
mathematical aptitude.” The latter 
should study both algebra and de- 
monstrative geometry, and the ablest of 
them, especially when it serves their 
special interests, should go beyond that 
and study “all the secondary mathe- 
matics that is available.” 
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N introducing its plan for general 

education at Harvard College, the 
Committee points out that under exist- 
ing regulations able students are ad- 
mitted with practically no specific pre- 
scriptions except those relating to apti- 
tude and high school achievement ; that 
in college no course is required of all 
undergraduates, the student thus again 
encountering “virtually no prescription 
except in form”; and, finally, that the 
whole Harvard tradition—the six 
courses (out of sixteen) required for 
concentration, the honors program, the 
tutorial system—have come by degrees 
to provide remarkably “rich opportuni- 
ties for specialization,” but regrettably 
without at the same time stimulating the 
development of comparable provisions 
for a unifying core of instruction. 

The Committee suggests that such a 
unifying core be supplied without sacri- 
ficing existing provisions for speciali- 
zation. It recommends that six of the 
sixteen courses required for the bache- 
lor’s degree be set aside for this pur- 
pose. Of the six, at least one is to be 
in the humanities, one in the social 
sciences, and one in the sciences. The 
first two are to be required of all stu- 
dents. In the sciences, alternative 
courses in the physical and biological 
sciences are to be offered, although all 
students may take both. For the remain- 
ing three courses, the Committee pro- 
poses a range of choice, with the stipu- 
lation, however, that all must be strictly 
geared to general education. 

The Committee discusses the content 
of the general courses at some length. 
As in the case of the high school courses, 
however, for those who are rather thor- 
oughly conversant with the experi- 
mental work that has been going on in 
higher institutions throughout the coun- 
try over a period of years there is noth- 
ing strikingly novel in the Committee’s 
proposals. Indeed, a goodly proportion 
of the recommendations impress one as 
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being not wholly divorced from a modest 
provincialism. 


HE Committee’s discussion of gen- 

eral education in the community is 
brief but to the point. It admonishes: 
“There is little doubt that as much now 
turns on what happens out of school as 
on what happens in the classroom.” 
The conditions and considerations high- 
lighted all serve to impress upon the 
reader the urgent need of prompt and 
aggressive action in this relatively new 
area of educational endeavor. 


HILE the primary purpose of 

this review has been deliberately 
expository rather than critical, one 
major shortcoming in the deliberations 
of this Committee cannot be overlooked 
despite the extraordinarily fine caliber 
of the report. In theory, the Committee 
has maintained consistently and con- 
vincingly that the search for unity of 
approach to American education must 
draw impartially on both tradition 
(heritage) and science. In practice it 
has drawn preponderantly upon tra- 
dition. The new sciences having to do 
with man, society, and culture—anthro- 
pology, sociology, and psychology in its 
various ramifications—are neatly by- 
passed in favor of a long array of philo- 
sophical pronouncements. 

The result is, first, that the Com- 
mittee frequently is extremely vague, if 
not downright archaic, in its use of such 
basic concepts as human nature, society, 
culture, heredity, environment, person- 
ality, et cetera; and, second, that it 
tends to ignore rather completely some 
of the toughest problems confronting 
American democracy—the race and mi- 
nority group problems, for example. 
One frankly wonders whether the Com- 
mittee could have had the remotest fa- 
miliarity with the reports of the Ameri- 
can Youth Commission or with Myrdal’s 
An American Dilemma. 
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Journal of Secondary Education; Coérdi- 
nator of Adult Education, San Francisco. 

Dr. Lester B. Rocers, Dean, School of 


Education, The University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles. 


O. I. ScHMAELZLE, Principal, George Wash- 
ington High School, San Francisco. 


Maryjorre Nicnors SuHea, Vice-Principal, 
Abraham Lincoln High School, Los 
Angeles. 

Dr. Cornetius H. Sremens, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 


Lee Roy Sirsa, Principal, San Fernando 
High School, San Fernando. 


Dr. Attce Batt StrutHers, Principal, 
Thomas Starr King Junior High School, 
Los Angeles. 


Ruts G. Sumner, Teacher of Mathematics, 
Oakland High School, Oakland. 

Dr. Georce C. THompson, Principal Emeri- 
tus, Alameda High School, Alameda. 

Dr. Frank C. Touton. ( Deceased.) 


Heren E. Warp, Principal, Salinas Eve- 
= High School and Junior College, 
alinas. 


Dr. Freperick J. WeersInG, Pasadena. 


Dr. HERMAN P. WINN, Teacher of Me- 
chanical Drawing, Phineas Banning 
Junior-Senior High School, Los Angeles. 
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Erne. Percy ANnprus, Principal, Juvenile 
Hall High School, Los Angeles. 


A.C. Arco, District Superintendent, Sequoia 
Union High School, Redwood City. 


Joun AsELTINE, Principal, San Diego 
Senior High School, San Diego. 


J. Warren Ayer, Monrovia. 


Gerorce J. Bapura, Principal, Fortuna Union 
High School, Fortuna. 


Grace V. Birp, Director, Bakersfield Junior 
College, Bakersfield. 


Jesse A. Bonn, Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of California, Los An- 
geles. 


Harotp B. Brooks, Principal, George Wash- 
ington Junior High School, Long Beach. 


A. J. Croup, President, San Francisco 
Junior College, San Francisco. 


Auprey A. Dovuctass, Superintendent of 
Schools, Modesto. 


Hrram W. Epwarps, Director, Office of 
Relations with Schools, University of 
California. 

Frep W. E tis, Principal, Stockton High 
School. 

L. P. Farris, Principal, Oakland High 
School, Oakland. 

Frank N. Freeman, Dean, School of Edu- 
cation, University of California, Berkeley, 
California. 











ARTHUR GouLp, Los Angeles. 


Joun ‘W. Harseson, Principal, Pasadena 
Junior College, Pasadena. 


Ropert R. Hartzevt, District Superintend- 
ent, Red Bluff Union High School, Red 
Bluff. 


WALTER R. Hepner, President, San Diego 
State College, San Diego. 

Grorce C. JENseN, Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Sacramento. 

H. B. McDantet, Chief, Bureau of Occupa- 


tional Information and Guidance, State 
Department of Education, Sacramento. 


Witiiam R. Opec, Superintendent of 
Schools, Oakland. 


J. R. Overturr, Superintendent of Schools, 
Sacramento. 


HERMAN A. Spinpt, Manager of the Bureau 
of Guidance and Placement, University of 
California at Berkeley and Los Angeles. 


FRANK W. Tuomas, President, State Col- 
lege, Fresno. 

Grorce C. Tnompson, Principal Emeritus, 
Alameda High School, Alameda. 


C. C. TrILLiInGHAM, County Superintendent 
of Schools, Los Angeles. 

Fiaup C. Wooron, Associate Professor of 
Education, University of California, Los 
Angeles. 
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